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These 53 Companies 
Microfilm vital records 
on Flofilm Cameras 


Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
Chase National Bank 

Guaranty Trust Company of N. Y. 
John Il’. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
American Broadcasting Company 
American Brake Shoe Company 
American Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
Singer Manufaeturing Company 
Dun & Bradstreet 

Corroon & Reynelds 

Kidder, Peabody & Company 
Radio Corporation of America 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Dollar Savings Bank 

Union Dime Savings Bank 

United States Rubber Company 
Interchemical Corporation 
Commercial Factors 

Henry Holt & Company 

Diamond Match Company 

Young & Rubicam 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
The Marine Midland Trust Co. of N. Y. 
William Iselin & Co., Ine. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Columbia Engineering Corporation 
U. 8S. Trust Co. of New York 
Savings Banks Trust Company 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Cities Service Company 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Cohn Hall Mark Company 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
Worthington Pump Corporation 
Jamaica Savings Bank 

Pepsi-Cola Corporation 

Chicago Title & Trust Company 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co. 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Phila. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Vapor Heating Corporation 


Pratt & Whitney Div. of United Aircraft Corp. 


Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Company 

The Employers Group Insurance Company 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
Standard Oil of Ohio 

International Harvester Company 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Ine. 
International Business Maehines Corp. 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 

Becton, Dickinson and Company 


53 Leading Companies 
tell how they keep 
their memories 


Retaining a company’s memory— its written vital records 
—after disaster strikes it full on the head can be a 
simple or an impossible job . . . depending upon the 
fore-vision of its management. 


For those companies having a fully instituted record 
protection plan, disaster looms as a serious impediment 
on the path of forward progress. For those companies 
without such a plan . . . disaster can be the touch of 
death to the hopes and dreams of a going organization. 


Nation-wide, leading companies are turning te planned 
microfilming of their vital records to insure their con- 
tinuing future no matter what catastrophe may strike 
. .. whether by natural causes or by man-made mechan- 
ical causes, including the ever-present danger of atomic 
fission. 


The story of how 53 leading organizations keep their 
memories guaranteed against loss is available to you. 
The decisions they faced and solved; the records pro- 
tected under their programs; and the personnel involved 
are summarized in graphic form for your quick ingestion. 
IT may be of help to your company. Send for it now. 
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Analysis of Mortgage Loans 


Mortgages represent 25.2 per cent of life insurance com- 
pany assets and last year over $16 billion was invested 
in them. An authority on the subject of mortgage loans, 
Joseph Malzo, mortgage officer, Union Labor Life, dis- 
cusses this subject starting on page 10. Mr. Malzo is 
also president of the Greater New York Chapter of the 
Society of Residential Appraisers. 


Business Insurance Endorsement 


Forrest L. Morton, noted analyst and adviser in estate 
and tax problems, in his tax analysis department this 
month, presents a convincing testimonial to the value of 
business insurance—and it’s from a court decision, too. 
See page 16. 


NALU Preview 


There'll be a large gathering of life insurance personnel 
in Los Angeles later this month for the 62nd annual 
convention of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. - If you'll turn to page 19 you'll read what to 
expect during the week’s sessions. 


Statistical Studies 


Two sets of statistical tables are to be found in this 
month’s issue. On page 22, the premium receipts, since 
organization, of 136 ordinary and 22 industrial companies 
are presented. This table shows the premium receipts 
and payments to policyholders since organization, present 
assets of the companies, total benefits to policyholders 
and the ratio of total benefits to total receipts. Commen- 
tary is included. On page 38 you’ll find a one-page table 
giving the payments under annuity contracts as of De- 
. cember 31, 1950. 


Departments in This Month’s Issue 


Life Insurance in Action (T. J. V. Cullen), p. 6; Man- 
aging Editor’s Memos (Joseph M. McCarthy), p. 9; 
Help Yourself to Ideas (Kenilworth H. Mathus), p. 14; 
Tax Analysis (Forrest L. Morton), p. 16; On the Horizon 
(Leon Gilbert Simon), p. 24; Life Insurance in Review, 
p. 28; Company Notes, p. 29; Washington Report (Ray 
M. Stroupe), p. 32; Along City Streets (W. Eugene 
Roesch), p. 35; Investments (Ervin L. Hall), p. 40; 
Sales Slants (Social Security Can be a Vital Sales Aid), 
p. 43; Down to Cases (Luke A. Burke), p. 45; Con- 
tract Information, p. 47; Showcase, p. 50. 
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No. of 83 MILLION 
Policyholders ers 
10 MILLION 
1900 
Amount Owned $2,800 


Per Policyholder 


$750 





1900 1950 


No. of Life 
Insurance Companies 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 











Something Ol 


HE incidence of sickness and accidents being 

what it is and what it has been for so many 
years in the United States it seems a mystery that 
insurance which protects the individual and _ his 
family against these hazards has taken so long to rise 
to its present stature. 

Fire and marine, surety and fidelity, storm and 
disability, with life insurance, have been long con- 
sidered an essential of any ordered economic program 
before the demand for accident and sickness pro- 
tection was implemented. 

Some reason for this delay in acceptance may be 
garnered from early insurance department reports. 
This comment in the 1867 Massachusetts report is 
significant. 

“The history of accident insurance has illustrated 
the fact, that it is an expensive and up-hill work 
to carry on a business where it is necessary to create 
a public demand for what it is proposed to supply. 
It may be indifference, or it may be stupidity; but 
people do not see for themselves their perils by fire 
and flood, and after paying for security against such 
perils and by good luck escaping them, they see 
them less than before.” 
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Life Insurance 


|‘ round figures, the growth of life insur- 
ance in fifty years is depicted in the 
graph. From 10 million policyholders at 
the turn of the century life insurance has 
grown to the point where 83 million have 
placed their trust in its values. Whereas in 
1900 the average policy owned was ap- 
proximately $750, today the average is 
$2,800. The number of companies serving 
policyholders has increased in fifty years 
from under 100 to over 600 at the present 
time. 


Something Fhe 


_ institution of insurance comprises broadly two 
branches of underwriting. While the aggregates of 
life insurance bulk largest, the size and scope of the cov- 
erage offered by the second group or Other-Than-Life 
confirms the disposition of Americans to protect every: 
thing which they deem of value. 


The year 1950, as disclosed by The 1951 Insurance 
Year Book, was one of outstanding progress for these 
Other-Than-Life companies. Previously presented in two 
volumes, the one fire and marine and the other casualty 
and surety, the 1951 issue, reflecting modern underwriting 
practices, is in one volume. The total assets of ‘hese 
Other-Than-Life companies was shown to be $10,706 
million which, for stock companies, was an unprecedented 
increase of 12.1 per cent over the 1949 amount. 


Including the larger mutuals and reciprocals, the in- 
stitution of Other-Than-Life insurance companies closed 
the year with assets in excess of $13 billion and policy- 
holders’ surplus of more than $5 billion. Premiums 
written, including $788 million of accident and health in- 
surance of life companies was over $7,600 million. 


Life insurance men have reason to be proud of this 
achievement of their fellow insurors. 
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By T.3 V. Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


ce| In Action 


[s the August issue of The Spectator, there was presented a compilation, 

“Patterns of Growth.” This gave some essential data from the annual 
statements for the year 1950 for 174 American and Canadian life insur- 
ance companies which had at least $100 million of fife insurance outstand- 
ing. There were four types: ordinary carriers, ordinary and group writers, 
as well as ordinary and industrial, and the combination companies which 
write all three types. These were again divided as to volume in force into 
those which had between $100 and $200 million, $200 and $500 million, 


$500 million and $1 billion and finally, the billionaire carriers. 


Several outstanding conclusions could be drawn from the records of 
the several companies, practically all of them complimentary to the high 
standard characterizing life insurance in the United States and Canada. A 
very interesting one in this day of concentration of industrial activity into 
units was the wide-open competition apparent in the business of life 
insurance. No one company or group of companies dominates insurance 
purchases to the exclusion of a host of other companies Furthermore, 
every section of the country has a prosperous group of aggressive under- 
writing units. With one exception, that of the mountain states, a group 
of sparsely populated states, each section has at least one company with 
$1 billion of life insurance in force. Of the 174 larger carriers, 17 came 
from New England, 18 from Canada, 25 from the Middle Atlantic states, 
25 from the South Atlantic, 3] from the East North-Central, 2] from the 
West North-Central, 13 from the West South-Central, 11 from the East 
South-Central, 7 from the Pacific and 4 from the Mountain states. 

Life insurance appeals to all classes of people. It is regulated wisely 
by the various states. Men and women have confidence in the companies, 
the state officials and the men who present the case for protection to them. 
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Sg ething » A | 


HETHER seventy or sixteen, there is in every be- 
ing’s heart the love of wonder, the sweet amazement 
at the stars and the star-like things and thoughts, the un- 
daunted challenge of events, the unfailing childlike appe- 


tite for what next, and the joy and game of life. 


Something hs 


T HESE be times no man can say the future. At 
home and across the world forces at work could 
bring evil to civilization and to this nation. To con- 
template an era of bright empire for America can 
no more truly be than to look in fear toward chaos 
and a disaster to the republic. 


rence You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; One course alone must all pursue. America was 
these ee iM-confid ld a conceived as a government of free men wherein 
are ee ee honesty of purpose, strength of character and a dis- 
ualty | young as your hope, as old as your despair. position to industry rewarded those by boons which 
riting , P i ern of vigor 
dian In the central place of your heart there is a wireless all crave. Temptation to forego the pattern & 
an ; ‘ : in return for a life in ease either from government 
so station; so long as it receives messages of beauty, hope, dole or ill-gained profit is to be resisted. 
ente she 

cheer, courage, grandeur and power from the earth; from Insurance companies have contributed beyond all 
—-_ee and from the Infinite, so long are you young. to the greatness of America and its self-sustained 
losed When the wires are all down and all the central place family life. Management in these uncertain days 
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of your heart is covered with the snows of pessimism and 
the ice of cynicism, then are you grown old indeed and 
may God have mercy on your soul. 


Anonymous 


must adhere without fail to the traditions of devo- 
tion to every practice which has established the 
integrity and solvency of each insurance carrier and 
enabled them to benefit their policyholders by pay- 
ments of $71 billion while accumulating $65 billion 
more for future needs. 
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~ Juvenile Insurance 


HICAGO GENERAL AGENT Raymond J. Wiese 
had just completed a $200,000 business insurance 
case on four partners when he learned that the key partner 
with whom he had mainly worked had a 19-year-old son. 
Being the father of three sons himself, Mr. Wiese said: 
** Joe, I would like to show you what you, and only you, 
can do for your son.” Instead of using a small policy in his 
illustration, Mr. Wiese used one for $100,000 on the 
Ordinary Life plan. 

** Just think of it,” said Mr. Wiese, “‘you can start out 
your boy on a $100,000 estate for $1846. Dividends pay- 
able on the basis of my Company’s present dividend scale 
(of course you realize dividends cannot be guaranteed for 
the future) will, over the period to age 65, reduce your 
average net premium deposit to about $1100 per year. The 
moment you make this premium deposit it will prepare the W 








way for a guaranteed cash value in this policy which will dow 
begin to grow and, at age 65, will amount to $64,300—or an and 
average increase of about $1400 per year. : ing | 

** Joe, this is something your son will never stop thanking it w 


Sales quotes 


you for as the years go by—and, ‘if he can save $120 a inot 
month when he takes over this business in about 10 years, 
think what it will mean to him! Think of the credit struc- 
ture you have established for him; the vast difference | 





between his insurance rate and yours; and the hazard of hei 
uninsurability that is eliminated by obtaining the insur- aes 
ance now!”’ ; ones 

It didn’t take Mr. Wiese 10 minutes to sell that case, and 

the prospect wrote a check for two years’ premiums in Bar 
. advance. N 
Comments Mr. Wiese: “‘Perhaps the reason this sale auth 
was so easy was that I was talking to a businessman who = 
aa “ title 

knew the value of life insurance for credit purposes. He - 
bought because he knew the present impact of taxes, the ‘a 
difficulties in accumulating wealth today, and because he 7 
wanted to start his son on the road he knew was right. ie 
“The woods are full ring 
of situations like Joe’s,”’ , “mu: 
says Mr. Wiese, ‘‘and I the 
see a tremendous field who 
which we have not yet Hart 
even begun to scratch!” me 
Infle 
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cost- 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania =f 14. 
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HEN this day’s work is com- 

pleted we’re going to roll the top 
down on the managing editor’s desk 
and retreat from the business of earn- 
ing a living for about two weeks. Then 
it will be back for what promises to be 
mother interesting year of commenting 
on life insurance—the business itself 
and the personality side. 

If you'll stay with us, we’re going to 
clear up the desk as this column is 
being written, and undoubtedly there 
are a number of items that can be 
passed along en route. 


Barton Editorial: 

Not too long ago, Bruce Barton, 
author, lecturer, and publicist, wrote a 
guest editorial for The Hartford Times 
titled “The Capital City of Faith.” It 
is a testimonial to the city of Hartford 
and its chief industry—insurance. We 
have noticed that a number of company 
house organs have reprinted this stir- 
ring essay which should be a reading 
“must” for all those who take pride in 
the institution of life insurance and 
who are aware of the significance of 
Hartford—personally one of our favor- 
ite cities. 


Inflation Note: 

According to the Family Economics 
Bureau at Northwestern National, your 
cost-of-living dollar that’s supposed to 
be worth about 54¢ judging by pre- 
war purchasing power, can be worth 
anywhere from 43¢ to $1.01. Naturally 
this depends on how you use that dol- 
lar. For instance, retail food prices 
have gone up 135 per cent and the 
dollar bill that you take to the store 
now is worth only 43¢ by pre-war 
standards. 

Results of further study by the Bu- 
reau: the home builder today only buys 
44¢ worth compared with pre-war .. . 


2 rem 
Petey 


a house that could be built for $4,400 
in 1940 costs $10,000 today . . . today’s 
dollar is worth a pre-war 77¢ in rent 
money . . . house furnishings that cost 
$1,000 at 1940 prices cost $2,100 to- 
day ... for the clothing buyer the dol- 
lar has shrunk to 50¢. 

On the other hand, dollars paid for 
gas and electricity have kept the same 
level as before the war. Actually, the 
combined gas-and-electricity item costs 
1 per cent less than it did in 1940. 

However, the overall picture gives 
one a good idea of inflation inroads. 
Nothing brings home the point like 
placing the inflation picture on a dollars 
and cents comparison. 


Institute's Fact Book: 

A reference book that is always kept 
within arm’s reach is the annual “fact 
book” prepared by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. The 1951 edition, bigger 
than ever, has the vital information on 
life insurance, basic facts and _ statis- 
tics, designed for use by editors, writ- 
ers, researchers, etc. Financial writers 
that we know are high in their praise 
of the “fact book.” Year by year it 
continues to be a most important con- 
tribution to the cause of life insurance. 
It explains—especially to people in the 
communications medium — life insur- 
ance in action. 


A Growing Nation: 

The Department of Commerce re- 
cently sent us an estimate of the na- 
tion’s population up to July 1, 1951, 
and together with the armed forces 
overseas we now have a population of 
154,353,000. This figure represents an 
increase of 3,221,000, or 2.1 per cent, 
over the census count completed on 
April 1, 1950. 

Each passing year extends the aver- 
age length of life. Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 





chief statistician, Metropolitan Life, re- 
cently completed a survey based on the 
company’s experience with its millions 
of industrial policyholders. The survey 
concludes that those who are 25 years 
of age at the present time can look 
forward to a life expectancy of 47 more 
years. Forty years ago that was the 
life expectancy of a newly born infant. 

In ten years, expectation of life at 
birth among Metropolitan’s insured has 
increased 51/3 years and it now 
stands at 68.3 years. Just within the 
space of one year (1949 to 1950) life 
expectancy has increased fully one-half 
year. 

The life insurance business has been 
a leading force in promoting ways of 
aiding life conservation by encouraging 
research in medical science and public 
health administration. 


Endorsement Number: 

On returning from vacation the prep- 
aration of The Spectator’s annual en- 
dorsement number will be our number 
one consideration. The Spectator staff 
feels that this will be the best of a 
long line of successful issues and that 
it will, as in the past, continue to be a 
particular contribution to life insur- 
ance. Prominent persons in all walks 
of life are sending us their testimonials 
to, the values of life insurance. Men 
whose abilities have placed them in top 
professional categories will tell in their 
own words why life insurance is a ne- 
cessity for all. 


Joseph Mm M. Carthy 
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Home value should not exceed 2\%4 times annual income . .. 


An Analysis of Mortgage Loans 


By Joseph Malizo 


Mortgage Officer, Union Labor Life 


ITH the federal government fully 

entrenched in its ideas with re- 
gard to full mobilization, and a contin- 
uance of a huge defense program, with 
peace in Korea or not, leads one to 
believe that there should be some ad- 
justment in the thinking of mortgage 
lending authorities serving life insur- 
ance companies, savings banks and 
loan associations. 

In the mortgage lending field, the 
word “ratio” takes an important part 
in the final outcome of whether a mort- 
gage loan is approved or declined. In 
the life insurance business, for instance, 
the words “retrospective” and “prospec- 
tive” play an important part in calcula- 
tion. The retrospective method of cal- 
culation is to work with facts and 
figures of the past, and in the prospec- 
tive method you will deal with a set of 
assumed facts which we believe will 
predict the future. Because of the un- 
certainty of the period which we are 
approaching, in fairness to the general 
public, real estate operators and invest- 
ment committees of many institutions, 
the various Ratios of Significance in 
the mortgage lending field should be 
somewhat altered and changed to con- 
form with present day conditions. 

A ratio of loan to value in a mort- 
gage loan is of greatest importance to 
the lending institution as it prescribes 
the risk which it is willing to recognize. 
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Back in the depression years of- the 
1930's we recall that most loans were 
made on the basis of 50 per cent of the 
appraised value. In 1933, which was the 
bottom of the real estate market, some 
home owners needed relief from their 
mortgages, and government agencies 
had to step in and underwrite many 
mortgages on a ratio of 80 per cent of 
value, on a long term basis. So, in the 
light of what is showing up on the hori- 
zon, let us follow through to determine 





JOSEPH MALZO 


the changes to be made in order to 
adequately serve all concerned in this 
period of confusion and uncertainty. 

In the soundness of any ratio which 
might be set-up, let’s not forget that the 
appraisal should be made on a sound 
basis. The monthly amortization of an 
80 or 90 per cent mortgage loan which 
provides for the payment of interest, 
principal, taxes and insurance in one 
lump payment is as safe as the old 
mortgage investment which provided 
for the payment of interest only on 4 
piece of property which was valued at 
double the amount of the mortgage. 

Past experience has shown that no 
one should attempt to purchase a home 
having a value exceeding 21 times the 
annual income. However, we must bear 
in mind that there are circumstances 
that should alter this rule. The prospec- 
tive purchaser of a home who has other 
debts or is encumbered with other ob- 
ligations should not, under any circum: 
stances, take the privilege to purchase 4 
home which in most cases represents 
one of the largest single investments he 
will make in a lifetime. 

A family which is smail and may ex 
pect to remain small, could undertake 
the purchase of a home of a slightly 
greater value than assumed by the 
rules. A purchaser without any other 
debts could deviate from the prescribed 
limit. In both cases, however, we a> 
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sume that the equity involved in the 
property is substantial. To those who 
are not familiar with the facts, and at- 
tempt to purchase a home beyond the 
prescribed limit, should be advised that 
the more expensive the house the more 
the upkeep, such as repairs, heat, light, 
water, taxes, and furnishings. 

In the lower income brackets, fam- 
ilies spend a greater percentage of 
their income in order to maintain 
decent housing quarters. In most in- 
stances they fare better, as a risk, than 
the higher income groups since they do 
not maintain any high degree of social 
distinction as the higher income groups. 

As generally prescribed the total 
monthly expenses for running the 
household for a family should not ex- 
ceed beyond 25 to 30 per cent of the 
monthly income. This estimate includes 
interest and principal on the mortgage, 
taxes, insurance, utilities, heating and 
repairs. Some people would argue that 
part of the principal payment should 
not be charged to expenses. However, it 
does represent part of the payment re- 
quired, and anyone attempting to go 
beyond this limit is surely playing 
around with the possibility of fore- 
closure. 

Then, too, institutions, who for the 
sake of earning a higher interest rate, 
accept mortgage loans without amorti- 
zation, and even assuming that this 
type of loan is made to a person whose 
expenses run within the 30 per cent 
maximum, by carrying the unamortized 
mortgage, paying interest only, he is 
just delaying the time element, and 
could very likely find himself in an em- 
barrassing financial position when the 
mortgage maturity date rolled around. 





Therefore, in making any mortgage 
loan, the institution should see that 
when speaking of a 30 per cent 
monthly income ratio for running the 
household, this should cover the retire- 
ment of the debt as well as all of the 
incidental expenses to maintain the 
home. 

In setting up the 25 to 30 per cent 
ratio, investment committees should 
have elastic rules governing such loans 
to individuals. The expenses of one 
family may be substantially lower than 
another family. Some actually maintain 
their homes for living and raising their 
families. Others seldom remain at home 
and only use their places to sleep in. 
Therefore, those who really live in 
their homes, without lavishly entertain- 
ing too many people, could well afford 
to use an extra percentage of their 
monthly income towards housing, as 
against the type of family who may 
spend a considerable amount of money 
for theatres, nightclubs, restaurants and 
other unnecessary activities. In this 
case, to come to the point, the family 
who prefer to spend most of their 
nights running around to nightclubs 
and theatres, instead of a quiet home 
life, their monthly mortgage outlay 
should represent a smaller percentage 
of the monthly income. 

In time of distress the mortgagor’s 
first line of defense towards foreclosure 
will be his ability to rent the property 
for at least the amount necessary to 
cover the payment of interest, princi- 
pal, taxes and repairs. The safety of an 
investment is increased as the ratio of 
the monthly rental value of the monthly 
mortgage obligation increases. Most 
home owners, in distress, will be willing 
to rent their home rather than to lose it 


in foreclosure, if the home will rent for 
an amount sufficient to carry the 
monthly charges. 


Table below indicates the purchase price of 
a home in relation to the annual family 
income at various rates. 


ANNUAL INCOME PURCHASE PRICE 


$ 3,500 $ 8,750 
4,000 10,000 
5,000 12,000 
6,000 15,000 
7,000 17,000 
8,000 20,000 
9,000 22,000 

10,0000 25,000 


Table below indicates the amount of rent 
which tenants of various income levels can 
ordinarily afford to pay. 


ANNUAL INCOME RENT 
$ 1,500 $ 300 to 375 
2,500 400 to 500 
3,000 600 to 750 
4,000 800 to 1,000 
5,000 1,000 to 1,250 
6,000 1,200 to 1,500 
7,000 1,400 to 1,750 
8,000 1,600 to 2,000 
9,000 1,800 to 2,250 
10,000 2,000 to 2,500 
Many lending institutions believe 


that short term mortgages are safer 
than long term mortgages. I am not 
going to defend or criticize the long or 
short term loan, but one thing must be 
remembered, the borrower or the mort- 
gagor will pay his obligation only as 
long as he is able to do so. We must 
bear in mind that, from the lender’s 
point of view, the best loans are those 
that are paid in accordance with the 
original terms. The soundness of any 
group of mortgage loans is put to its 
real test during a period of economic 
depression. In depression periods some 
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Total monthly household expense should not exceed 25 to 30 per cent of monthly income .. . 
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borrowers seek relief from high 
monthly payments. They request and 
demand an adjustment in their monthly 
payments. The lending institutions are 
compelled to grant these adjustments 
or be forced with the problem of fore- 
closing the property which in some 
cases could not be sold for an amount 
sufficient to liquidate the debt. 
Prescribed rules indicate that the 
value of a piece of land should not ex- 
ceed 15 per cent of the value of the 
complete property. I believe this ratio 
should be raised to 20 per cent and 
even 25 per cent of the value of the 
complete property and, of course, any 
percentage ratio should take into con- 
sideration the area involved, the price 
range of the home, and fluctuating 
economic conditions. This matter of the 
ratio of land value to the value of the 


entire property is given considerable 
consideration by the lending institution 
to determine whether the improvement 
is a proper one so that the completed 
house is not affected in its final ap- 
praisal figure because of an _ over- 
improvement or an under-improvement, 
whichever the case may be. Generally 
speaking, under stable economic condi- 
tions, a ratio of 15 to 25 per cent of 
the value of a completed single family 
home should be correct, but there are 
many other factors that sometimes enter 
the final determination of the exact 
ratio. 

Many speculative builders, in their 
effort to keep building costs down, will 
purchase cheap residential land and im- 
prove it with homes which cost 10 to 15 
times the value of the land. This is a 
serious step for builders to take at this 
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YOU'RE RIGHT! SEE 
ME TOMORROW AND 
I'LL SIGN THE 
APPLICATION ! 





















I SLIPPED ON A BANANA 
PEEL AFTER YOU LEFT 
YESTERDAY! FRACTURED 
MY ARM AND LEG! Boy! 
WAS I A CHUMP..... NOT 
BUYING THE INSURANCE 
IN TIME! CAN YOU BEAT 


THAT FOR HARD LUCK? 


\; | 


time, since due to the over-improvement 
factor, there is a definite loss of value 
much greater than the difference be- 
tween the value of the land used and 
the value of a proper piece of land. In 
order to bring this example to light 
let’s take a typical house and lot. The 
purchaser buys a lot for $500 and 
builds a $7,000 house on it, and in the 
wind-up may find himself with a house 
which is worth $6,500. If this same 
house was built on a $1,000 lot, the 
completed property might end up with 
a worth figure of $8,000. In other 
words, by the additional investment of 
$500 in the land you may well create 
the property worth $1,000 to $1,500 
more. Therefore, in presenting a ratio 
of land value to the value of the entire 
property, we study the situation so as 
not to have a very expensive house 
built on a cheap piece of land. 

In the years that lie ahead, the ratio 
of expense to income is going to prove 
to be a very important item. In income 
producing property this item is of ma- 
jor importance in determining value. A 
property having a high expense ratio 
will demand a greater capitalization 
rate compared to a property with a low 
expense ratio. Many purchasers have 
overlooked this item and have pur- 
chased property with the greatest net 
return, and when the time came to 
finance the purchase by means of a 
mortgage loan, the purchaser became 
somewhat bewildered when the lending 
institution decided just what figure 
would represent a good mortgage loan. 
We are not only interested in today’s 
net income when appraising property, 
but we are also interested in appraising 
the present value of the future net in- 
come. Violent fluctuations and interrup- 
tions in the net income stream are cer- 
tainly more likely to occur if the ex- 
pense ratio is high. The property with 
the higher expense ratio would produce 
a lower and more uncertain net income. 
If we should have an economic depres- 
sion which generally will cause rent 
levels to fall, and at the same time 
create vacancies, the gross income of 
properties will be adversely affected. A 
property with a high expense ratio is 
not as capable of carrying itself in 4 
period of economic depression as is the 
property with a low expense ratio. In 
other words, the risk increases as the 
expense ratio increases. 

In conclusion, I would say that in 
adjusting our “sights” let us not be too 
harsh in our judgment of appraising, 
nor should we be too liberal in some of 
our concepts of true appraising, for we 
still have a great menace hanging over 
us, the fear of inflation which we all 
pray will not interfere with the prog- 
ress which lies ahead in this great 
country of ours. 
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Do your eyes need help? 


M** PEOPLE—both young and old 
—have some degree of sight im- 
pairment. According to recent esti- 
mates, one out of every five children 
of school age has faulty vision. Among 
adults over 40, two out of every three 
have visual defects. 


To help maintain good vision 
throughout life and protect general 
health, doctors recommend that every- 
one follow the safeguards below. 


The child’s eyes... 


During the formative years, author- 
ities say that the eyes need careful at- 
tention. The eye grows and changes 
during this period and it is necessary 
to discover any serious abnormality 
early. Faulty visual habits are often 
formed during childhood which may 
lead to defects in later years when cor- 
rection may be more difficult. 


Authorities also say that a child’s 
eyes should be examined at age three 
or four, again before entering school 
and after starting to read. They recom- 
mend these examinations even though 
no signs of eye trouble are evident. 


There are many common diseases 
that affect the eyes of children. Most 
of them are mild—but some may be 


serious. Both may start in the same 
way —with redness, flow of tears, blink- 
ing, squinting, or scowling, accompa- 
nied by little or no pain. So, if these or 
other signs of eye trouble appear, it is 
wise to see a doctor. 


Specialists caution against delay in 
the use of glasses if a child needs them. 
Glasses generally help the child to im- 
prove his vision, or overcome other eye 
defects—often within a relatively short 
time. 


The adult’s eyes... 


After age 40, periodic examinations 
of the eyes are especially important. 
They provide a double safeguard. First, 
by discovering defects and diseases of 
the eye itself. Second, by helping to 
detect conditions such as high blood 
pressure, diabetes, and hardening of 
the arteries which often reveal them- 
selves by changes in the eyes. 


Fortunately, more can be donetoday 
than ever before to check or cure some 
of the more serious eye conditions. New 
drugs, for example, are remarkably ef- 
fective against eye infections. Improved 
surgical techniques have likewise 
helped doctors to prevent loss of vision 
in cases of cataract, and in conditions 


affecting the retina, the vital “seeing” 
part of the eye. 


Three common eye defects—near- 
sightedness, farsightedness, and astig- 
matism—can usually be corrected by 
properly fitted glasses. Only an eye spe- 
cialist is qualified to prescribe glasses 
or other special eye treatments. 

Under proper medical care, most of 
the threats to good vision can be cor- 
rected or cured so that the eyes may 
be used efficiently throughout life. 


To help keep the eyes in good 
condition: 


1. Read with a clear, good light falling 
from above and behind you. 

2. Rest your eyes at frequent intervals 
when reading or doing close work. 

3. Except for easily removable parti- 
cles, trust only to expert help for re- 
moving a foreign body from the eye. 
4. Be alert to the warnings of eye 
trouble — headaches, eye fatigue, 
blurred vision, inflammation of the 
eyes or lids, spots before the eyes and 
colored halos around lights. 

5. Use eye safety devices exactly ac- 
cording to instructions. 

6. Have your eyes examined regularly 
by an eye specialist. 
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By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 
The Idea Man 


help yourself to ideas 


LET'S GO FROM A 10 Z 


WITH THE IDEA MAN 





CTIVITIES of a group of manufac- 
turer’s salesmen were analyzed, 
brought to light the following signifi- 
cant figures: While they spent only 
19 per cent of their time on “active 
customers,” nevertheless from this 
source came 80 per cent of their total 
sales, 25 per cent of their time was 
consumed in first and second calls on 
new prospects. Most startling finding 
of all was fact that follow-up calls on 
old customers, and calls on former 
ones, took 44 per cent of their selling 
time yet resulted in only 3 per cent of 
their total sales. . . . How’s the dead- 
wood in your prospect file? (Idea No. 
434. ) 


USINESS card “booklets” might be 

a new wrinkle for you in “ap- 
proach” literature. Furnish your men 
—at cost, if you wish—with something 
different in calling cards. Instead of 
the old stuff, which usually can boast 
of little more than empty “dignity,” 
prepare a tiny four- or eight-page book- 
let, the same size as the conventional 
calling card. . . . Make sure that the 
front cover, which forms the “card” 
itself, not only simulates the conven- 
tional card in size, but in appearance 
as well. Save the fancy lace work for 
the inside pages. . . . You’ll know what 
to include inside, but just as a sugges- 
tion, how about an abbreviated three- 
part treatment showing why a prospect 
should buy from this agent, this agency, 
and this company. (Idea No. 435.) 


ONSIDER sometime running a 
“handicap” contest. In this way, 
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providing possibilities of a neck-and- 
neck finish, you have a contest that is 
simple to understand, and one that peps 
up the rivalry since, once started, all 
the men are on an equal footing. (Idea 
No. 436.) 


ISECT and tri-sect your company 
appeals, as a check against your 
own. Use a critical mental microscope 
on the selling phrases, used in direct 
mail, display advertising and sales 
literature. Those phrases weren’t put 
there just by chance. Every appeal was 
carefully weighed, every word carefully 
chosen. Perhaps you can adapt some 
for your own sales talk. And, remem- 
ber, the Home Office is, repository of 
the most successful experiences of 
thousands of men the country over. 
Adapt and adopt—but with discretion. 
(Idea No. 437.) 


XTRA value can be secured from 

blotter advertising by printing, in 
light impression, on the reverse (blot- 
ting) side of the blotter as well as the 
front. Extra space, extra selling mes- 
sage. (Idea No. 438.) 


REE display and distribution. Why 

not issue a booklet or leaflet of your 
own company along the lines of “Why 
It Pays to Have Frequent Physical Ex- 
aminations?” Offer a liberal supply of 
them for display in the reception or 
waiting rooms in the offices of all 
physicians who are regular or alternate 
examiners for your company; for 
policyholders, friends, or acquaint- 
ances; and even for any doctor—espe- 
cially those newly in practice—on re- 
quest. . . . Result: Free distribution, 











much goodwill among both public and 
medical fraternity. (Idea No. 439.) 





ONE but not forgotten. Just what 
do you do with the mass of sales 
helps and background material that 
comes your way, including this monthly 
feature in THe Spectator? Life in- 
surance men are fortunate that there 
is so much help available. Problem is 
less to get helps for selling than it is 
to keep track of them so you’ve got ’em 
when you want ’em. Two simple plans 
come immediately to mind: (1) Have 
a personal, loose-leaf scrapbook with 
celluloid index tabs along the edges. 
In it, neatly paste newspaper clippings 
and points on the benefits of life insur- 
ance, particularly sales phrases with a 
punch in them, that you can occasion- 
ally adopt or include in your sales talk. 
(2) Install a set of filing folders as 
a “Sales File” of your own, with your 
own tailor-made system of tabs. 

Which method you use is relatively 
unimportant. Main point to watch is 
that you have some system, to put good 
ideas to work for you—not for just 
today and tomorrow, but all the time. 
(Idea No. 440.) 





OW to get an ad free: Some of my 

trade journal friends may not 
like this, but I give it to you, enyhoo. 
When taking portrait pictures for use 
in the company magazine and else- 
where, whenever possible arrange to 
have your man photographed in front 
of a company wall banner, company 
calendar, company nameplate, etc., so 
that every time this man’s photo ap- 
pears in print, so does the prominently 
displayed name of the Ajax Life Insur- 
ance Company. (Idea No. 441.) 


NSTEAD of bluntly asking for a 
letter of recommendation, an agent 
occasionally may find it easier going to 
ask instead for an introduction: “Your 
card, to Mr. Jones, with perhaps just 
a word or two written on it.” (Idea 


No. 442.) 








UST as opportunity actually does 

knock more than once, so there is 
more than one psychological moment 
to close. If at first you don’t succeed, 
etc., etc.) (Idea No. 443.) 


EEP at your advertising. If you 

reside in a small town or suburb, 
make a small-space contract with the 
local paper. Arrange for the same 
position each insertion (at least two or 
three times weekly), and change the 
copy every time the ad appears over 
your standard signature plate. Make 
it brief—just a slogan, proverb, greet- 
ing, or what-have-you—but keep at it. 
(Idea No. 444.) 


ITERATURE economies can be ef- 


fected thus: Ever consider requil 
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ing that your men, in each agency, 
whenever they want to use company 
sales literature, check their requests on 
a little mimeographed requisition slip? 
Not only will an occasional review of 
these requests spotlight any habitual 
waster of such material, but an analysis, 
say quarterly, will give the manager 
and Home Office a clue as to which 
mailing pieces are the most popular 
in actual use and will help uncover 
success stories that other agents might 
like to hear about. (Idea No. 445.) 


ANAGERS will do well to remem- 

ber the anniversaries of the 
wives of their agents—birthdays, wed- 
dings, and anniversaries of their hus- 
bands coming with the agency. (Idea 
No. 446.) 








EXT time you advertise to learn 

the whereabouts of “lost” policy- 
holders to whom money is due, try to 
get away from the trite, conventional 
listing only. You might, in addition to 
the usual list, show a hand with poised 
pen ready to sign a check (for you?) ; 
a photograph or sketch of a card index 
file (is your name here?); etc. (Idea 
No. 447.) 





NE authority states that neither 

you nor anyone else can hold the 
prospect’s undivided attention for much 
move than half a second. After that 
you have to keep on doing something 
to recapture that attention. (Idea No. 
448. ) 
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SYCHOLOGISTS are pretty well 

agreed that it’s helpful to have the 
prospect himself participate in the in- 
terview—physically, as well as men- 
tally. You can get him to look at some- 
thing, as visual aids. You can get him 
to hold something, by passing him a 
chart, testimonial letter, etc. You can 
get him to figure something, as the re- 
turn on his investment after 20 years. 
Or you can get him to write something, 
as when he interrupts with an objec- 
tion and you politely suggest that he 
make a note of “that important point” 
and you'll take it up fully when you 
(we) come to that part of the case. 


(Idea No. 449.) 
cake os dead: Despite the 


emphasis on, and the actual ne- 
cessity for, the long pull in getting 
under way in life insurance selling, 
there’s considerable evidence to indi- 
cate that, ordinarily, if a new man’s 
going to be successful in this business, 
he’ll show some definite signs of it dur- 
ing the first three months. . .. But don’t 
take my word for it. Wouldn’t take 
long to check over the actual records 
in your own agency or company, would 
it? (Idea No. 450.) 


ELATIVELY little use has been 

made of the device of having ac- 
tual policyholders or beneficiaries ap- 
pear on the convention program. Invite 
a man or woman enjoying retirement 
income from your company; a widow 
with several children; a young business- 
man who improved his credit standing 




















"Have you been waiting long?" 














with the aid of business life insurance, 
etc. In fact, one entire session made 
up of such inside-outsiders (or outside 
insiders) might make a novel and in- 
teresting fare. (Idea No. 451.) 





OME agents seem to suffer under a 
delusion: “I’m a good salesman, 
but a poor closer.” . . . Brother, get 
this: If you ain’t one, you ain’t the 


other. (Idea No. 452.) 





HE suggestion system at the Home 

Office of a Connecticut manufac- 
turing firm is aptly titled, “Earnings 
Unlimited.” (Idea No. 453.) 





SE an agent’s reports as a guide 

to see how he is using the tested 
selling methods previously offered and 
explained by the company or agency. 
Tie in new sales literature with exist- 
ing selling plans. Recommend that 
agencies conduct debates and demon- 
strations. Stage practice session with 
one man as agent, another as prospect, 
and still a third as commentator, then 
reverse the process. Give a card or 
small certificate as agent completes cer- 
tain steps in the training program. Run 
refresher courses and guided group 
meetings. Compare efficiency of agents 
using the tested methods with that of 
those who do not. Offer special incen- 
tives for initial use of these methods. 
(Idea No. 454.) 





ERY sorry, wrong number. Hav- 

ing the agency telephone girl to 
go home promptly at five o’clock will 
eliminate a lot of after-hours personal 
phone calls by members of the agency. 
(P.S.—She’ll be glad to cooperate. 
(Idea No. 455.) 


too! ) 





HAT agents are really paid for is 
their ability to overcome objec- 


(Idea No. 456.) 


tions. 





MARKS the spot—where sales are 

made. In the presence of the pros- 
pect, that is. At home, or at his place 
of business. (P.S.—Where do you spend 
most of your time? (Idea No. 457.) 





OUR prospect wants to know why 

he should do anything. If you sell 
him on that, why should he do it this 
way? Then, is it worth doing, and 
worth doing now? (Idea No. 458.) 





OOMING sales from 3.7% to 16.1% 

of all life insurance sold in 
Phoenix, Arizona, during a recent 12- 
month period resulted to one life in- 
surance company which, some time ago, 
conducted an experiment in high-fre- 
quency, localized newspaper advertis- 
ing in that territory . . . Other life in- 
surance companies interested in this 
experiment should write to the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, NYC. (Idea No. 459.) 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


THE COURT ENDORSES 
BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 


NE of the best endorsements of 

business life insurance, both for 
key-man protection and stock retire- 
ment, is contained in a recent decision 
of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit. The case is en- 
titled: “The Emeloid Co., Inc., Peti- 
tioner v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Respondent”, and the deci- 
sion is dated May 10, 1951. 


The tax question involved in this 
case is not too important to the life 
insurance underwriter as it pertains to 
the computation of the excess profits 
tax credit on the basis of invested cap- 
ital, particularly as to whether $97,500 
borrowed to finance the purchase of 
single-premium life insurance policies 
might be included in borrowed invested 
capital. 

The Emeloid Company is a New Jer- 
sey corporation engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of plastics. The com- 
pany is controlled by Myron P. Leeds 
and Edward K. Madan, who own in 
equal amounts all of the outstanding 
common stock and who alternate each 
year as president and secretary-treas- 
urer. The company also has non-voting 
callable preferred stock outstanding, 
89% of which is held by Leeds, Madan, 
and their wives, while 11% is owned by 
outsiders. 


Policies Purchased 


Early in 1942, the company pur- 
chased eight single-premium life insur- 
ance policies, four on the life of Leeds 
and four on the life of Madan. The 
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face amount of these policies was 
$100,000 on each life, or a total of 
$200,000, and the company was named 
as the beneficiary on all of the policies. 
The total premium cost was $115,455, 
and was financed in the following man- 
ner: About $18,000 was taken from the 
treasury of the company, and the re- 
mainder, $97,500, was borrowed from 
the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company of New York. The indebted- 
ness was evidenced by two separate 
six-year notes, each bearing interest at 


_the rate of 244% per annum, and the 


insurance policies were pledged to the 
bank as collateral for the loan. 

It is understood that this insurance 
was purchased by the company more or 
less as key-man protection, and that 
the life insurance underwriter who sold 
the policies suggested that the single 








premium policies could be financed to 
a great extent by a bank loan secured 
by the policies, that the cash surrender 
value of the policies at the maturity of 
the loan would be im excess of the 
amount of the loan, plus the small in- 
vestment by the company, and that the 
interest paid on the loan would be de- 
ductible for income tax purposes. De- 
duction of the interest paid on the 


loans was claimed by the company in 
its income tax return for the year end 
ed June 30, 1944, but the claim wa: 
disallowed by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

In January, 1946, a trust agreement 
was entered into by Leeds, Madan, 
their wives, and the company with the 
National State Bank of Newark, as 
trustee. The agreement was designed 
to anticipate the death of either Leeds 
or Madan. It provided that Leeds and 
Madan, together with their wives, 
would deposit all their shares of stock 
of the company with the trustee. It 
was also agreed that when the first of 
the two officers died, the trustee, on 
behalf of the company, would pur- 
chase, at a stipulated price, all the 
shares of stock owned by the decedent 
at his death, plus all the stock owned 
by the decedent’s wife. Funds for such 
purchase were to be provided, at least 
in part, by the proceeds of the policies, 
which were forthwith assigned to the 
trustee. The purpose of the trust 
agreement, as stated therein, was to 
provide for continuity in the manage- 
ment and policies of the company. 
Hence, the insurance which was orig- 
inally purchased for key-man_protec- 
tion finally was used by the company 
under a buy-and-sell arrangement. 


Loan Included 


The company, in computing its ex- 
cess profits tax credit on the basis of 
invested capital, included in its bor- 
rowed capital the $97,500 loan which 
was used to purchase the single-pre- 
mium insurance policies. When the 
case came before the Tax Court, that 
court determined that the insurance 
policies were purchased to further the 
personal interests of Leeds and Madan; 
that the trust agreement made it 
abundantly evident that the true pur- 
pose of the insurance policies, and thus 
likewise of the indebtedness incurred 
to purchase them, was to provide avail- 
able funds at the death of either Leeds 
or Madan so that the survivor would 
be readly enabled to purchase his de- 
ceased associate’s interest in the busi- 
ness. The Tax Court decided, there- 
fore, that the benefit to the company 
of such a transaction anpeared highly 
remote, and disallowed the inclusion of 
the $97,500 loan as borrowed capital. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit took an entirely differ- 
ent view of this case, and the follow- 
ing is quoted from its decision, dated 
May 10, 1951: 

“The decision of the Tax Court im 
the instant case is based almost entirely 
on its interpretation of the trust agree- 
ment of 1946. Since this agreement 
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was not in effect during the taxable 
year in question, we have substantial 
doubt as to its significance, or even 
its relevance. The insurance had been 
in effect for approximately four years 
before the trust agreement appeared 
on the corporate horizon. During that 
entire period, the corporation was the 
beneficiary of those policies. All the 
evidence clearly points to the conclu- 
sion that the insurance was purchased 
and maintained as key-man insurance 
—as a means whereby petitioner (the 
corporation) could cushion the loss of 
one of its key men. Had either Leeds 
or Madan died during that period, the 
insurance proceeds would have flowed 
directly into the treasury of petitioner, 
and the petitioner could have applied 
the proceeds to whatever corporate 
purposes it deemed wisest. There is no 
evidence that during the four-year pe- 
riod petitioner was in any way bound 
by contract, written or oral, to utilize 
the funds derived from the death of 
one of its key men for the purchase of 
stock from the decedent’s estate. 


Question of Purpose 


“What corporate purpose could be 
considered more essential than key- 
man insurance? The business that in- 
sures its buildings and machinery and 
automobiles from every possible hazard 
can hardly be expected to exercise less 
care in protecting itself against the loss 
of two of its most vital assets—man- 





EXECUTIVE: Eric G. Johnson was 
elected vice-president of the Colonial 
Life. Mr. Johnson will assist President 
Richard B. Evans in company activities 
and with the assistance of Superin- 
tendent of Ordinary Agencies William 
H. Fissell, CLU, will undertake a 
broader development of Colonial’s gen- 
eral agency building program, begun 
during the past year. 


agerial skill and experience. 
the government has not seriously con- 
tended here that key-man insurance is 
not a proper corporate purpose. 

“We need not, however, rest this de- 
cision on the state of the record in the 
absence of the trust agreement, as it 
is not in the least inconsistent with the 
purpose originally underlying the pur- 
chase of the insurance. The trust was 
designed to implement that original 
purpose, and, at the same time, add a 
further business objective, viz., to pro- 
vide for continuity of harmonious man- 
agement. Harmony is the essential 
catalyst for achieving good manage- 
ment: and good management is the 
sine qua non of long-term business 


In fact, 





success. Petitioner, deeming its man- 
agement sound and harmonious, con- 
ceived of the trust to insure its con- 
tinuation. Petitioner apparently an- 
ticipated that, should one of its key 
stockholder - officers die, those bene- 
ficially interested in his estate might 
enter into active participation in cor- 
porate affairs and possibly introduce 
an element of friction. Or his estate, 
not being bound by contract to sell the 
stock to petitioner, might sell it to 
adverse interests. The fragile bark of 
a small business can be wrecked on 
just such uncharted shoals. 
“Petitioner, in the situation provided 
for by the trust agreement, would also 
indirectly have the benefit of key-man 
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insurance. There would be no obliga- 
tion on the corporation to retire the 
shares of stock purchased from the es- 
tate of the decedent. Borg v. Interna- 
tional Silver Co., 11 Fed.(2d) 143 (D.C. 
N.Y., 1926). Moreover, retirement of 
shares which results in a reduction of 
the capital of a corporation can be ef- 
fected only by conformance with the 
statutory procedure. See N.J.S.A. 
14:11-5. The shares purchased by pe- 
titioner would become treasury shares 
and could be resold in the same man- 
ner as other corporate assets. * * * 
The trust agreement provides petitioner 
with a method of subjecting all poten- 
tial purchasers to a screening test, thus 
permitting the corporation to choose its 
new shareholders in a highly selective 
manner. Funds derived from the re- 
sale would then be available to the pe- 
titioner and provide it with needed 
working capital. 

“The interpretation placed on the 
trust agreement by the Tax Court was 
clearly erroneous. The corporate in- 
tent stated in the instrument is to pro- 
vide for continuity in the management 
and policies of the company. The Tax 
Court made no finding that such was 
not a proper corporate purpose. It con- 
cluded that the real purpose of the in- 
surance was to provide a means where- 











Madan, 
could purchase the stockholdings of the 
decedent. That conclusion has no sup- 
port in the record. The petitioner, not 
the survivor, is to purchase the stock 


by the survivor, Leeds or 


of the decedent. The difference be- 
tween a contract of purchase on the 
part of the corporation and one on be- 
half of the surviving stockholder is 
more than a highly technical distinc- 
tion. Significantly different legal inci- 
dents flow .therefrom. For example, 
the contract of the corporation to pur- 
chase its own shares is always subject 
to the condition imposed by law that 
such purchase will not result in the 
inability of the corporation to pay its 
creditors. * * * Moreover, as a matter 
law, when the insurance proceeds are 
realized on the death of one or both 
insured, such funds, in the hands of 
the trustee, will be available, if needed, 
for the payment of creditors of the 
petitioner. Thus, the insurance ‘policies 
represent assets of petitioner which are 
subject, at all times, to the risks and 
hazards of the business. 


Judgment 


“We conclude that the indebtedness 
assumed by petitioner for the purchase 
of the single-premium life insurance 





ANICO representatives are 
Anico’s best advertisements 





policies was incurred for business rea- 
sons within the meaning of Section 
35.719-1 of Treasury Regulation 112 
and that the conclusion of the Tax 
Court is not supported by substantial 
evidence. The judgment of the Tax 
Court will be reversed.” 

The life insurance underwriter who 
may be finding it difficult to convince 
the owners of close corporations and 
small partnerships as to the great value 
of key-man protection and the use of 
life insurance under binding buy-and- 
sell agreements, should take a lesson 
from this decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals. It is possibly the strongest en- 
dorsement of such protection ever 
handed down by any court in the 
country. 

* * * 


The median valuation of single fam- 
ily homes in 1950 was $7,400, with 
variations between a Duluth-Superior 
low of $6,090 and a Hartford, Conn. 
high of $13.407. Home ownership is 
largest in Youngstown, Ohio (70 per 
cent), the Ohio area having outstripped 
Minnesota-Wisconsin, which led in 
1940. 

Philadelphia and suburbs made the 
greatest ten-year progress—from 44 
per cent to 65 per cent. 






&. 
VICTOR E. BRANDRUP 
Washington, D; C. 
“Vic’’ Brandrup became a representa. 
tive for ANICO in June, 1948. In 1949 
he led an entire Division of the Com- 
pany and his success record has continued 
without break. In 1950 he was promoted 
to District Manager. 
Mr. Brandrup is one of ANICO’s best 
| examples of the opportunity for success 
The dry crackers of insurance statistics open to a representative in both financial 
| are important, of course. American reward and job satisfaction. ANICO is 
| United is among the top 10% of proud to be represented by men like 
American life insurance companies. “Vic” Brandrup. 
| It operates in 22 States—and has, 
| therefore, a desirable geographical _ 
distribution of risks. It has assets of over 0 {| C a Nl row Wi 
| 85 million dollars—permitting a safe 
| = sound ype ee = a 
t has over 400 million dollars o rare: : . 
| insurance in force—surely, big enough x A working contract that permits outstanding 
ND | to be big, big enough to enjoy the earnings. 
economies of bigness, big enough to tat 2 . 
A | employ top-flight talent in its home * Policies that stand out in value against any 
| office. competition. 
| When you add the milk of human * A management philosophy that is based on the 
| understanding to the dry cxnckere of axiom that a company succeeds only when its 
statistics—then you've really go " 
’ | something. American United is also agency force succeeds. 
small enough to retain that personal * The most modern and effective selling aid 
touch, so important to policyholder and " . that b levised 
| agent alike; small enough to be friendly, program at can be devised. 
to see people as individuals and not . A . f 
| as numbers; small enough to call folks For information without obligation 
| by Sret comes. address “Executive Vice-President” 
| This is a combination that leads 
4 «to success, 2 bill 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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62nd annual session 


NAW € 


HE annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers Los Angeles this 
September 17th for the first time in 27 
years and the largest city in the Golden 
State is ready to receive and entertain 
what is expected to be the largest num- 
ber ever to attend an NALU meeting. 
This convention marks the 62nd an- 
nual session-of the Life Underwriters 
who gathered back on June 18, 1890 in 
Boston’s historic Parker House for their 


returns to 


first meeting. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president, the 


AETNA LIFE V. P. 





ROBERT B. COOLIDGE 


. addresses general agents, managers 


Metropolitan Life, and Paul G. Hoff- 
man, director of the Ford Foundation, 
will be the speakers at the first general 
convention session on Wednesday, 
September 19th. At this session, retir- 
ing NALU President John D. Moyna- 








onvention Preview 


A record number of members of the National Association 


of Life Underwriters will be in attendance at the 62nd 


annual session to be held in Los Angeles starting Sept. 17. 


han, CLU, will give an account of his 
stewardship over the past year. 

On Monday, September 17th, the var- 
ious committees of NALU and the di- 
rectors of the 
CLU’s will be holding all-day sessions 


American Society of 


METROPOLITAN CHAIRMAN 





LEROY A. LINCOLN 


- . .« general convention speaker 


in convention headquarters at the 
Biltmore Hotel. Scheduled for late 
afternoon of that day is a meeting of 


the NALU’s Board of Trustees. 


Tuesday, the 18th, will be an action- 
packed day. The National Council, gov- 
erning body of the Association, will 
hear the committee reports and then ap- 
prove or amend them. There will be 
time out for the popular “wheelhorse” 
luncheon, held for all state and local 
officers and committeemen. 


The speakers panel for the luncheon 
program will include Verne C. Gilbert, 


Equitable Life of Iowa, Portland, Ore., 
NALU trustee and chairman of the 
Committee on Relations With Other 
Organizations, whose subject will be 
“Why a State Leaders’ Round Table?” ; 
Herbert M. Holcomb, United Fidelity 
Life, president of the Dallas Associa- 
tion, who will explain “The Dallas 
Membership Plan”; Spencer L. Me- 
Carty, CLU, Provident Mutual Life, 
Albany, N. Y., executive secretary of 
the New York State Association and 
chairman of NALU’s Committee on 
Compensation, discussing “Training for 


FORD FOUNDATION HEAD 





PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


. - . to address delegates 


Leadership”; Mitchell M. Rosser, CLU, 
million-dollar producer for the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, past president of the Bos- 
ton Association, presenting a talk en- 
titled “Getting the Volunteer Worker to 
Volunteer”; and Charles W. Tomlinson, 
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CLU, Bankers Life Company, Madison, 
Wisc., president of the Wisconsin State 
Association, who has chosen for his 
subject, “Organizing Your Objectives 


for the Year Ahead.” 
College Trustees Meet 


The American College trustees are 
slated to meet in executive session on 
Tuesday afternoon. In the evening, 
American College trustees will hold 
their annual dinner. At that time the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table reception and dinner will also 
take place. Featured speaker at this af- 
fair will be D. Gordon Hunter, vice- 


president, Phoenix Mutual Life. At the 
WQMDRT annual! luncheon the follow- 
ing day, a question and answer forum 
will be conducted. Ten leading women 
life underwriters will undertake to an- 


swer questions on life insurance sub- 


mitted by luncheon guests. 

A Thursday luncheon of this group 
will be feature addresses by successful 
women underwriters Eve Byron Wyatt, 
New York Life special agent in San 
Francisco, and Nell F. Burns, New 
England Mutual. 

Dr. Arthur G. Coons, president, Oc- 
cidental College, Los Angeles, will be 
the featured speaker at the luncheon 
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program of the Life Underwriters 
Training Council on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 19th. The evening has been set 
aside for the annual dinner and con- 
‘ferment exercises of the American Col- 
lege. One of the nation’s most dis- 


TARA UUM 


N.A.L.U 
G2nd Annual Convention 
Biltmore Hotel, 
Les Angeles, California 
Saturday, September 15 
9:30 am. N.A.L.U. Board of Trustees 
(all day) 
Monday, September 17 
9:30 a.m. American Society, C.L.U., Di- 
rectors (all day) 
10:00 a.m. N.A.L.U. Committee Meetings 


(throughout day) 
4:00 p.m. N.A.L.U. Board of Trustees 


Tuesday, September 18 
9:30 a.m. Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil (all day) 


12:15 p.m. Wheelhorse Luncheon 
2:00 p.m. American College Trustees 
6:30 p.m. American College Trustees’ 


Dinner 
Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table Reception 
and Dinner 


Wednesday, September 19 
8:15 am. American Society, C.L.U. 
Breakfast 
9:15 a.m. General Convention Session 
American Society, C.L.U., Di- 
rectors (all day) 

12:15 p.m. Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table Luncheon 
and Round Table Discussion 

Life Underwriter Training 
Council Luncheon 

American College and Ameri- 
can Society, C.L.U., Dinner 
and Conferment Exercises 


Thursday, September 20 


6:30 p.m. 


9:00 a.m. Executive Secretaries (all 
day) 
9:15 a.m. National Sales Seminar 
Meeting of the General Agents 
and Managers 
12:15 p.m. General Agents’ and Mana- 
gers’ Luncheon 
Women Underwriters’ 
Luncheon 
2:30 p.m. Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil 
Convention Business Session 
American Society, C.L.U,, 
Seminar on Chapter Activi- 
ties 
6:00 p.m. Company Dinners 
10:00 p.m. President’s Reception and 


Ball 
Friday, September 21 


9:15 a.m. General Convention Session 
1:00 p.m. Fellowship Luncheon 


Saturday, September 22 
9:30 am. N.A.L.U. Board of Trustees 
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tinguished educators and legal advisors 
on aeronautics, Dr. Fred W. Fagg, Jr., 
will address the gathering. Dr. Fagg 
is present of the University of Southern 
California. 

Five of the country’s top-flight insur- 
ance salesmen and marketing experts 
will take part in the National Sales 
Seminar on Thursday morning, Septem- 
ber 20th. The members of the Seminar 
were selected by the NALU program 
committee from hundreds of recom- 
mendations submitted by association 
leaders all over the country and repre- 
sent a complete cross-section of the 
nation’s best in life insurance selling. 

Those who will participate in the 
National Sales Seminar program are: 
Hal L. Nutt, CLU, director of the Life 
Insurance Marketing Institute at Pur- 
due University, whose address is en- 
titled, “Managing Your Confusion”; 
Lillian L. Joseph, agent for the Home 
Life of New York in New York City, 
who will speak on, “The Little Woman 
Makes Big News”; Arthur S. Soll, 
agent, John Hancock Mutual, Los 
Angeles, will discuss, “The Man on the 
Debit Looks Realistically at Ordinary” ; 
Lewis T. Stearn, agent for the North- 
western Mutual in Minneapolis, who is 
slated to talk on “Prospecting — It 
Affects Our Daily Work,” and C. L. 
“Senator” O’Quinn, agent for the Aetna 
in Laurel, Miss., who will speak on, 
“A Life Insurance Career.” 


Featured at the same time will be the 
General Agents and Managers session 
which will include three outstanding 
speakers including an agent, a general 
agent, and a company vice-president. 
The speakers will be Robert A. Brown, 
Jr., CLU, agent for the Pacific Mutual 


at Los Angeles, who will speak on “The 


Presides at 
62nd Convention 


JOHN D. 
MOYNAHAN 


Retiring NALU 


President 


General Agent and I”; Forrest Curry, 
general agent for the Penn Mutual in 
San Francisco, whose subject will be 
“Reverse English”; and Robert B. Cool- 
idge, vice-president, Aetna Life, Hart- 
ford, presenting “The Ulcer League.” 


Lewis Allen Weiss, director, Office of 
Civilian Requirements of the National 
Production Authority, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, will be the featured 
speaker at the General Agents and 
Managers luncheon to follow. 


On Thursday afternoon, the National 
Council will re-convene for its second 
and final session of the convention. 


SAVING VS. SPENDING 





Growth of accumulated long-term savings of in- 
dividuals per dollar of consumer expenditures, for 
selected years in last three decades: 





1920 1930 


SOURCES: Home Loon Bank Board; 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
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During this meeting the annual elec- 
tion of officers and trustees of the Na- 
tional Association will take place. 

Early that evening, the many com- 
panies which will be represented at the 
62nd annual convention will hold indi- 
vidual dinner parties for those dele- 
gates affliated with their organizations. 
The President’s reception and ball will 
be held at 10 p.m. that evening in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel. 

The final general convention session 
is scheduled for Friday morning, Sep- 
tember 21st. The first part of the pro- 
gram will be the American College 
Hour featuring an address by William 
C. Mullendore, president, Southern 
California Edison Company, entitled 
“The Fight for Freedom.” Mr. Mullen- 
dore was recently named Los Angeles’ 
“most valuable citizen during 1950.” 

The second part of the program will 
be the Million Dollar Round Table 
Hour and addresses by Jacob W. Shoul, 
star producer, Mutual Life of New 
York, Boston; and George S. Sever- 
ance, representative, Ohio National, 
Chicago. 

The annual Fellowship Luncheon, 
bringing together NALU’s officers, 
trustees and delegates, will have as 
speaker on the program, Lester O. 
Schriver, past NALU president, and 
Aetna Life general agent in Peoria, Ill. 
Presentation of the annual John Newton 
Russell Memorial Award for 1951 will 
also be made at the Luncheon. 

Final official activity of the 62nd con- 
vention will be the executive session 
meeting of the new NALU Board of 
Trustees on Saturday, September 22nd. 
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remium Receipts Since Organization a @ 
To D 31. 1950 ROM whatever approach an analy- on 
Oo ec. 9 sis is made of the record of the ee 
(Amounts shown are in thousands of dollars) life insurance companies in the United ne 
States. there will be forthcoming evi- 
= ; “ 7“ ; dence of the benefits accruing to the 
esent | 10 ° . ee 
et Com peal Total phasis for | we ecta! Benefits to possessors of life insurance policies. 
me of Company men um Payments to ection o enefits to ‘emium “ay : , 
Business| Receipts | Policyholders | Policyholders | Policyholders | Receipts This is demonstrated particularly well gr 
os . ; . * ite. in the table herewith which, under the of 
Equitable Life, New York tose | 11,119,145 | 7,064,110 | 5,701,865 | 12,755.975 | 114.72 title, “Premium Receipts Since Organ- - 
New York | 1841 | 10,254,897 | 7,341,813 | 4,907,729 | 12.249.542 | 119.45 rei? December 31, 1950” shows . 
Mua He Yor | te | Sena | Sees | Recs | castes | tte oon the date that 136 iy 
ern Mutua 316, | 3,896, | 2,593,7% 1 Pe 4 4 > ate. 
Travelers Insurance. 1863 | 4.605.721 | 2,169,621 | 1,994,887 4,164,508 | 90.42 as well the date cbs ies writ co 
i mpanies an industrial com- : 
Aetna Life.. | 1850 | 3,491,875 | 2,162,301 | 1,912,315 | 3.974.816 | 113.82 sans Peg RS ; ce 
Mutual Benefit New Jersey ons 2.900,217 2,263,087 1,290,448 3.542, 545 122.61 panies commenced business. Ex 
enn | 2,626, 1,871,869 | 1.299.607 | 3,171. : : : "i 
Massachusetts Mutual 1851 | 2.282.447 | 1'464'990 | 1.395.220  2'Ran'219 | 126.19 Total premium receipts from policy- in 
New England Mutual 1835 | 1,942,823 | 1,196,696 | 1,170,340 | 2,367,036 | 121.83 holders during the period are given co 
Connecticut Mutual. 1846 ——s«i1 , 564,848 1,087,274 837,199 1,924,473 | 122.98 and in addition. amounts of the yres- j 
I n 
Union Mutual | 1867 | 1,516,787 | 1,154,393 642.470 ° 1,796,863 | 118.46 ; h ag 
Connecticut General tess 1,900,308 | 690,266 | 842.857 | 1,533,123 | 110.38 ent assets held for the protection of the sit 
Bankers Life, lowa.. | 1871 996,358 | pf | See | ites | 10080 policyholders and total mre he pol- $1 
Phoenix Mutual | 1951 | 959,428 | 593,279 | 541,595 | 1,134,874 | 118.28 icyholders, which is a total of the pay- wi 
National Life, Vermont 1848 | 894,498 618,497 452,820 | 1,071.317 | 119.77 ments to policyholders since organiza- 
Lincoln National. . | 1905 | 854,626 399,990 470.317 870.307 | 101.83 ‘ “eae T 
Pacific Mutual... | 1868 838 , 259 545,937 395.932 941,868 | 112.36 tion, plus the present assets. 1e 
—— | 27,788 | = 364.678 12. a2 aad relationship between the contributions 
Equitable Life, lowa..... | 1867 | 685,448 368,311 424,883 793,174 | 115.72 , policy 3 é 
Guardian Life 1860 | 674.811 ae - 78. | ere made by policyholders and the amount ha 
General American 1933 or) .ees 471,383 | 182,685 654 , 068 108.98 actually paid to them plus the amounts th 
aun | 1903 | 541,609 ng eae pay} 103.37 still held for their benefit is expressed an 
Home Life, New York | 1860 515.574 909.004 238. 987 567.961 | 110.14 by the ratio benefits to premium re- m: 
Occidental Life, California. .| 1906 | 470,709 | 200.359 | 278.320 | 478.679 | 101.69 ceipts. $] 
Kansas City Life. 1895 454 , 960 221,858 238 , 325 460, 183 101.15 
Jefferson Standard 1851 410,875 201 , 067 265,315 | 466 , 382 113.51 ° ce 
Northwestern National 1885 | 725 182,964 199,321 382,285 | 100.41 Factors to Consider N 
Franklin Life. . 1884 | 310,993 | 124,106 167,586 291,692 | 93.79 dori : — 
te hy | test 32 978 i le In considering the resultant ratios of en 
Washington National 1911 | 298,957 | 103,654 134,378 | 238,032 | 79.62 the several companies there must be ra 
Continental Assurance, III. |} 1911 | 282, } 113,304 174,598 287.902 101.74 | ° ind & hesic f fa fi 
Teachers Ins. and Annuity | 1918 274,481 72,763 | 299,590 | 372,353 135.66 20rne In mind suc asic factors as n 
State Lite, Indiana 1a94 241.04 170.082 76,000 | 246,712 | 102.01 ta of Ye gag and the kind on 
innesota Mutua ’ 118,403 126, 089 244,472 | 102.23 usiness which eac mpany writes. or 
United Benefit | 1926 | 236,239 56.352 | 137.797 | 194,149 | 82.18 Pag a: ai Pg a : 
Pan American. ; 911 | a. 100,993 114.437 215.430 “2 For instance, there will be a marked $1] 
ehenes | wane eee oe waned difference in the results shown for 19 
Manhattan Life 1850 | 215,092 160,515 60,861 221,378 | 102.92 : ; : r 
Columbian National | 4902 212: 420 b= go - | dag'ese | 103.21 purely mutual, purely stock, and mixed Y 
Mutual Trust... | 1905 203,710 100, 118,127 | 218,716 | 107.37 stock and mutual. Companies which na 
Union Mutual | 1848 201 , 105 149,703 | 57.155 | 206,958 | 102.91 é ae gir F , . Li 
| Life**.. | 1896 | 193,132 105, 110,512 | 216,198 | 111.94 write participating policies will differ i 
American United 187 178.240 118,352 90.554 | 206.908 | 116.08 in end results from those which write ra 
‘0 National , 85,732 111,394 197,128 120.54 i ot aet . ie. . 
Security Mutual, New York | 1887 | 188 908 = A 74 either participating and non-participat co 
ete thatks = be 62,205 80,226 | 142,431 se. 18 ing or non-participating alone. Natu- pr 
’s Assurance i e ° ° € 
oe —_— —— | ue rally too, there will be a difference be- 83 
umbus Mut ; : % 
Ganhere Lite, | Nebraska 187 13834 + t=} | go = ay tween companies which write ordinary, re 
South 7, 63,023 138, 903 201 .926 147.09 i stri " 
United States Life. 1850 | 135.513 85°230 | «43,832 129'062 | 95.24 industrial and group, and the propor wi 
West Coast Life. . | 1915 | 135,268 75.137 48.709 123/846 91.56 tion which each of these three classes 
Midland Mutual. 1905 123,878 64,006 67.535 131.841 | 106.18 of insurance contributes to the total 
Posta | | x 100, 145 15,144 288 3.78 See aay EP 
Northern Life, Washington 1908 | 118,260 sar sa'7ee | ‘Se | $8.8 1 ayy the —_ of time in which T 
America 116,138 50,980 67,742 118,722 | 102.22 these different classes wi en 
Indianapolis Life. . | 4905 106. 263 46. 160 66 841 113.001 106.34 re a t sses will have be 
Pl oat ne written is important.' Each of these 
393 14 ; . 97.39 : : - 
Shenndoh te Fund. | 1758 97,824 aise Sess Rs. 134 92 factors has a material bearing on the P 
enandoah } ’ 2,647 31,254 83,901 87.90 ionshi icv 3” . 
Volunteer State. | 4903 94°738 5 7 iy tes'eus | 112,84 relationship between policyholders’ pre 
Federal Life. . | 1900 89.842 51.693 31.332 83,025 92.41 mium payments and the benefits ac- 
Protective Life... | Yeor 88,370 45,106 36,273 81,379 | 92.09 cruing to them. A 
North American, ° = : ° 
Old Line Life... ~ 1910 | 89.530 a ao os Ha Companies are shown in the table 
North American Reassurance | 84, 51,368 35,253 86,621 102.07 - : gan- 
Beneficial Life. | 1008 (81,488 32°38 a sie i as young as 18 years (for those organ - 
ized in 1933) and as old as 192 years 
Country Life. ‘ 1928 | 79,452 18,213 62,510 80,723 101.60 . ‘ ar 
Philadelphia Life | 1906 74.198 47.112 26 246 73.358 128-87 (for a company organized in 1759). 
Standard Insurance. | ’ i 43,404 . . * . : | 
Western Life... | 4910 73,050 | 7 aon oH 101.87 Incidentally, this company, which was D 
United Ineurance | 1927 71,070 695 17,507 38,202 | 53.75 - doing business twenty years before the 
Cones Lite, Illinois 1907 | 70, 188 37,918 38,551 78,400 108.96 birth of the republic, has one of the C 
Paul Rovere Li Life. . | 1930 | 65.277 22' 571 62.758 85.329 | 130.72 most satisfactory records as to policy- 
Lamar he 1906 | 64,667 25,851 41,109 66,960 103 . 55 ’ 
State Farm Life | 1929 62, 780 13,205 | 43,632 56,837 | 90.53 __ Cancidesing Ete campenios os grou? 
Bankers National | 1927 | = 55, 882 20,457 33,213 53,670 | 96.04 ing themselves as to type of business 
Farmers and Bankers | 1911 | 55.264 24,282 : 53,311 | 96.47 - ; eee aR 
United Life and Accident | 1914 52,487 24.694 24/971 49.666 | 94.63 written into the four classifications 4s TT 
meena ics hea | aan 22,004 | eS 7 ,@2 1.48 noted in last month’s article, “Patterns 

























































of Growth”—purely ordinary compa- 
nies, those which write ordinary and Premium Receipts Since Organization 
group, ordinary and industrial, and 
raed ordinary industrial and group, it is in- To Dec. 31, 1950 
. ; ; teresting to note the volume of busi- 
nite. ness written by leaders in each class. (Amounts shown are in thousands of dollars) 
ig evi- 
to the Leaders = 
ici P > : , Present Ratio 
olicies. For companies which write ordinary Com- | _ Total | Total 9 ool Benefits to 
, ° ° . ment: to 
+ group and industrial, the Metropolitan —_ tame t Canpany c ae | Polleyhoiders Policyholders | Policyholders | Receipts 
“ van of New York, organized in 1867, has eel - 7 | ; —_— = | 
rgan- received $24.398.007.000 in premiums 86 Security Life and Trust........| 1920 49,983 16,891 | 27,895 | 44,786 89. 
shows , $2: pi ae: 87 National Guardian............| 1910 | 49,740 | 21,581 | 28,681 | = 80,262 | 101.06 
. since organization. Of this, by way of 88 Peoples Life, Indiana......... | 1908 | 46,150 29, 144 23.338 43.483 —.s 
; writ- * 89 Missouri | ecb atte; ee 45,075 | 7 642 | : x 
vin comparison, $1,293,050,148 was re- S Gunlse....... a 1927 44,281 28,479 | 13,178 | «41,657 | 94.07 
com- el H : : . } } } } 
ceived in premiums in 1950. The 91 Monarch Life................} 1931 43,598 14,760 | 36,486 81.246 | 117.54 
Equitable Life of New York, organized 92 Wisconsin National... . | 1908 41,665  =—«-*17,525 | ~—.21, 101 38,626 | 92.71 
salicy. : 93 Security Life and Accident.....| 1929 39,311 | 11,614 | 23,293 34,907 | 88.80 
pouic) in 1859, was the leader among the 94 Farmers and Traders..........| 1912 37,119 12,173 | 25,028 | 37,202 | 100.22 
given companies writing ordinary and group 95 Occidental, North Carolina.....| 1906 36,814 15,877 18,204 34,081 92.58 
pres- insurance. Th i i SS ieteeseame............55- | 1905 34,601 16,896 | 16,379 | 33,275 96.17 
of the e. The total premium receipts 97 Mid-Continent Life.........| 1910 34.343 «12,899 | 14, 179 27.078 | 78.85 
of the since organization of this company was = Vietary tS. » f ..| 1920 i 4 2. ao | YP 
» > 4 & | . | 2 ° . 
o pol- $11,119,145,000 of which $584,913,734 tee Mchand Notional, 2007200071) tone 28.838 11640 | 14,590 | «26,239 | «92.28 
e pay- as iv i 
pay was received in 1950. 101 Atlas Life. . 1918 28,238 10,653 12,686 23,339 | 82.65 
oom Top Comper i ere | | me) i | Be | ae 
° mpa tates. . : 1 26, ° ’ . 
The flees) owas 104 North American L. and C......| 1896 25, 240 7,696 | 10,217 | 17.783 | 70.34 
utions The Liberty National of Birming- 105 Wisconsin Life ...-| 1885 24,097 11,072 13,851 24,923 103.43 
mount ham, Ala., is shown i 106 George Washington .| 1906 | 22,860 14,432 | 2,600 | 17,122 | 7490 
is shown in the table to be 107 Standard Life, Pennsylvania...| 1910 22,177 14,019 9.129 | 23,148 | 104 38 
nounts the largest company writing ordinary 108 Michigan Life | 1928 22,071 14,499 9,837 | 24,336 | 110.26 
ian PB IO as th 109 National Reserve | 4921 21,810 7,329 | 13,923 21.252 | 97.44 
ss anc industrial insurance with total pre- 110 Midwest Life..... ..| 1906 21,642 10,420 8,890 19,310 89.22 
vutthee a miums since organization in 1929 of 111 Bankers Security. . | 1917 21,083 6.001 | 2,740 | 8,741 | 41.48 
$159,981,000. Its total premium re- 112 American General... . | 1925 20,875 4,327 | 14,678 | 19,005 91.04 
* “ 113 Service Life.. , | 1923 19,313 12,338 | 13,189 25,527 | 132.18 
céipts in 1950 were $25,177,784. The 114 American Standard...........| 1925 19, 134 12,517 | 4,055 | 16,572 | 86.61 
New York Life which but recently has 115 Standard Life, Mississippi. | 1929 18,420 4,852 8,617 | 13,469 | 73.12 
tios of ent j 116 Rockford Life 1909 17,871 7,204 7,497 14,701 82.26 
ered the group insurance field 117 Union Life, Arkansas. | 4921 16.273 2'583 | 5,936 8.519 | 52.35 
ist be ranked first among the companies con- 118 Rio Grande National | 1928 15,345 2,916 | 5,750 8,666 | 56.47 
ets fini . ; : 119 American Reserve. 1925 15, 167 6,501 10.641 | (17,142 | 113 02 
ors as ning operations to ordinary insurance 120 Great National 1928 14,352 2,803 10,579 | 13,382 | 93 24 
_ only. Organized in 1841, it had total 121 Globe Life | 1928 14,286 6, 209 6.090 12.378 86.82 
writes. yremium receipts sinc izati 1 ern Life... coe) 13,315 3, , , . 
ked : pts since organization of 123 Western Reserve. | 4927 12.097 2'385 | «7.649 10.034 | 82.95 
arke $10,254,897,000 while its premiums in 124 Farmers Life................| 1933 11,946 3,375 | 5,485 | 8,960 | 74.16 
n for 1950 were $366.085.760. With the New 125 North Centralt.... : % 1921 11,598 | 4,979 6,110 11,089 95.6 
iD 7 i ; . . 126 American Home, Kansas......| 1909 11,206 4,402 5,284 9,686 86.44 
mixed ork Life now listed as in the ordi- 127 Bankers Union... S|) 1930 9:53 | 2.416 | 6.527 8.945 | 93.34 
which nary and group division, the Mutual 128 Great American, Kansas.......| 1917 9,418 3,735 4.185 | 7,924 84.14 
diff Lif {N Y A : 129 Pyramid Life, Arkansas... .. 1925 | 9,205 | 3,286 | 4,487 | 7,773 84.44 
iffer ife of New York, organized in 1842, 130 Guaranty Income.............| 1926 | 9,113 2,777 5,177 7,954 87.28 
write ranks at ee of the ordinary only 131 National Old Line....... | 1926 8,673 1,376 | 4,852 | 6.228 | 71.80 
icipat- companies. Si ization i 132 State Reserve............... | 1924 8,615 2,225 5,340 7,565 87.8 
iE panies. Since organization its total — 433 Puritan Life... 1907 7,564 4.527 | 3,016 7:543 | 99.72 
Natu- premium receipts aggregated $6,299,- i Mashatien Neate... _ ames wie $478 1.388 2 3am Re 
: “ys . . iance Mutual... . . geal 4 ° ° } . . 
ce be: 832,000 while in 1950 its total premium 136 State National........ | 1928 2,265 | 357 | 857 | 1.214 | 53.60 
inary, receipts was $138,987,258. 
ropor- 
“ = 4H INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 
total 1 Metropolitan......... ...... | 1867 | 24,398,007 | 14,586,257 | 19,338,072 | 24,924,329 | 102.16 
o 2 Prudential... .. "*"| 1875 | 20:069;471 | 11,318,585 | 8,924,379 | 20,242,964 | 100.87 
which 3 John Hancock. . | 1862 | 5908, 925 | 2.965.955 | 2,959,943 | 5,925,898 | 100.34 
TABLE 4 Western and Southern........| 1888 | 995,179 | 387,074 423,008 810,082 | 81.40 
been —_— 5 American National........... 1905 663, 246 196,097 330,495 | 526,592 | 79.40 
these 6 Life Insurance Co. of Va....... 1871 | 572,559 226 , 367 257,316 | 483 ,683 84.48 
nthe |p Pusan | | ee) a | ‘ae | ieee | ae 
jonia It reer re ’ ’ , } ’ | . 
pre: ayments under 9 Liberty National “| 4929 | = 4595981 | 33.849 | «= 80,887 | ‘738 | 52.98 
| 10 Commonwealth, Kentucky... .. 1905 149,976 | 43,620 | «88,448 | «112,068 74.72 
S ac- | 
. 11 Home of America............. 1899 132,343 | 80,077 | «42,934 93,011 70.28 
Annuity Contracts 12 Baltimore Life ea chradentaes 1929 130,062 | 57,057 | 39,678 96,733 74.37 
table 13 Boston Mut ‘| 1891 125,131 54,865 | 38,206 93,071 74.38 
14 Eaultable, Washington, D.C...) 1902 119,789 | 37,504 | 53,777 | —- 91, 281 76.20 
yrgan- — 15 Sun of America............... 1890 114,327 | 27,353 53,666 | 81,019 70.87 
‘ | 
years 16 =North _— Mutual........ 1899 106 , 884 35,346 29,541 64,887 | 60.71 
759) 17 Atlanta Li fo BI 1916 92,810 | 29,323 23,954 53,277 | 57.40 
eae bar b 18 Dura coos] MB | ee | Bee | ies | ges | seer 
, . n Ree , ’ ’ ’ : 
a pr ecember 31, 1950 20 Interstate L. and A... 1909 me706 | 22,085 22:20 | 44,273 | 55.48 
re the 
21 Home Friendly...............| 1884 39,908 | 15,527 9,382 | 24,909 | 62.41 
f the 22 Home State.................. 1929 21,099 | 3,364 9,574 | 12,938 61.32 
se See age 30 
Pp = . * Includes $138,891,166 paid on account of the transfer of foreign business and allowed by the New York State Insurance 
‘roup- Department as a payment to (or account of) policyholders. 
es " ** Includes Illinois Life Fund. 
: t Includes loans to policyholders with companies policies as collateral in the amount of $1,720,986. 
ns as 4) He { Formerly the Modern Life, Minnesota, name changed to the above February 1, 1961. 
tterns 
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By LEON GILBERT SIMON 


on the horizon 


GUIDE POSTS AS SEEN 


ALONG LIFE’S WAY 


OW disturbing it feels to drive an 

automobile and not be sure that 
the direction and the road is the right 
one to get to the destination we seek. 
This has occurred to me a few times 
over the years and I recall how wel- 
come seemed the sign posts that finally 
guided me correctly. On a few occa- 
sions I travelled many miles on a lonely 
country road before a directional sign 
post brought some relief from anxiety 
and tension. It always feels so refresh- 
ing to be informed that one is travel- 
ling in the right direction. 

Just as we need sign posts for auto- 
mobiling so we need guide posts on the 
highway of life, so as to direct us to 
the proper destination. These guide 
posts are presented to us in the form 
of maxims and quotations. They are 
short phrases gained from long experi- 
ence, sort of much light condensed into 
a single flash. They are discovered by 
an observer after much reading over 
the years. Every reader naturally uses 
and remembers those quotations which 
he most admires and thus I have used 
many of these luminescent phrases to 
light up my pathway as I travel on the 
roadway of life. 


Selected Quotes 


Here are some of my favorite guide 
posts. “If you have two loaves of bread, 
sell one and buy a flower, for the soul 
too must be fed” (Mohammed). This 
inspiring advice makes us realize that 
there must be something more in life 
than merely making money. There are 
some people whose only desire is to 
pile up a money foundation. Having a 
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fortune already, some men work day 
and night to acquire another fortune. 
They never spend moments for leisure 
which could provide culture and educa- 
tion. They limit all activities to making 
a living but they neglect to make a life. 
They have many loaves of bread but 
will not give one up, not even to buy a 
flower. 

A life without culture is one of small 
dimension and was described by Dis- 
raeli in the phrase of “Life is too short 
to be little.” Culture gives us the op- 
portunity of living with the great men 
and women of the past by absorbing 
their ideas. We inherit their concepts 
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as expressed in their books and written 
word. Goethe once remarked “He who 
is plenteously provided from within 
needs but little from without.” That 


phrase has been emblazoned on the 


horizon of my memory over the years. 
It has the quality of a spiritual lift. 
Another elevating concept is found in 
the lines “Destiny is not about me but 
within me. Thyself must make thyself.” 

You can tell a person’s culture by the 
conversational shadow that he casts and 
conversely the nit-wit is quickly dis- 
cerned by the fragmentary nature of 
his conversation. When a man speaks 
his mind is on parade. His speech is a 
photograph of his mind. William James 
propounded the question “Is _ there 
space and air in your mind, or must 
your companions gasp for breath when- 
ever they talk to you?” It is not impos- 
sible to acquire culture late in life. The 
desire must be crystallized in action. 
Professor Santayana of Harvard said 
that it is neither difficult nor impossible 
and elaborated his thoughts by saying 
“That which is difficult can be done 
immediately, that which is impossible 
takes a little longer.” And advising a 


" young student he said “Live your life 


so that every incident becomes an 
event.” 

All great men have been men of ac- 
tion. Dawdlers do not attain great 
heights. Longfellow described it excel- 
lently “Great heights reached by men 
and kept, were not attained by sudden 
flight but they while their companions 
slept, were toiling upward in _ the 
night.” And speaking of action, Tenny- 
son wrote “I myself must mix with ac- 
tion, lest I wither by despair.” Emerson 
proclaimed “To fill the hour—that is 
happiness, to fill the hour and leave no 
crevice for repentance.” Modern psy- 
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a chology tells us that work is the best 
within narcotic, ae ee a 
. proclaimed “Work is the refuge from N 
‘yee tears.” All of these quotations reinforce Goop EWS 
years the concept “When I rest—I rust. 
1 lift, for 
ail in Never Too Old 
e but If some of us should believe the fal- DiAB ETICS 
self.” lacy that we are too old to learn, turn 
y the to the Shakespearian lines “Our doubts 
s and are traitors and make us lose the good 
+ dis- we oft might win, by fearing to at- 
re of tempt.” Robert Burns advised his fol- 
peaks lowers “Trust in thine own untried 
1 is a capacities” and thus press on and 
ames achieve. All of which inspires us to at- 
there tain greater heights. “To thine own self 
must be true” is a guide post in the right 
vhen- direction. “Enjoy yourself—it is later 
npos- than you think” is a Chinese proverb 
, The that is somewhat akin to the modern 
tion. phrase “Happiness is a restless visitor 
said who seldom sits down.” We acquire the 
sible greatest happiness when we procure it 
ying for others, as expressed by Lord Byron 
done “He who joy would win, must share it, 
sible for happiness was born a twin.” Robert 
ng a Louis Stevenson warned us “To miss Now—Great-West Life intro- 
life the joy of life is to miss all.” duces a new method of rating 
an A Chinese philosopher thought that controlled diabetic risks, be- 
7 equivalent of joy is acquired by free- lieved to be the first of its kind. 
dom from trouble as expressed in the : E 
reat lines “He who has not passed through Risks are now classified and 
ccel- the storms of life knows not the luxury rated according to duration of 
men of its calm.” Finally we come to the disease, ginstead of flat rating 
iden wholesome conclusion that “Joy is spir- for all regardless of duration. 
sons itual prosperity,” and when we share it 
the we conform to that magnificent adage In addition, more varied cover- 
=. — mine for me—but ours for us.” ages are available to diabetics. 
‘lement Attlee expressed a variation . “fs 
nme + hie 3 ; . This means the cost of life in- 
of this idea when he proclaimed in no ‘ A 
t is uncertain way “We cannet moke & surance is substantially lower for 
sme heaven in our own country and leave a the best group of diabetic risks. 
psy: hell outside.” This international view- 
point for a kindred humanity and one Age Limits—20-60 years incl. 
world was first suggested by Socrates Minimum Policy—$5,000 
when he told his followers “I am a citi- 
zen, not of Athens, or Greece, but of ¢ Included are 5, 10, and 15 
the whole world.” To him mankind was years regular Term Insurance 
more important than nationality. Thom- lans 
as Paine expressed it in words of great p ; 
power. He said “The world is my coun- © 10 and 15 year Level Term 
try—to do good my religion.” To me, . 
that phrase has been one of the great- Riders. 
est of i is i 
——_ * $10.00. per thiutund Family 
Wien 1 enced an to Wx on be Income Riders for durations 
loved Mother gave me a few lines to of 10 and 15 years. 
memorize and they have been indelibly 
inscribed on the tablets of my memory We recommend that every agent 
as follows “The vision that you glorify consult his Manager or General 
in your mind, the ideal that you en- Agent. 
throne in your heart, this will you build 
your life by, this you will become.” 
These and many other epigrams are 
like bolts from the blue, with no intro- GR EAT-WEST Li FE 
duction or cue. In an instant they illu- ASSURANCE COMPANY 
minate the mind and refresh the spirit a 
of the observer. 
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William Montgomery 
reedoms Foundation 


Advertisement below which won this Freedoms 

Foundation ‘Certificate of Recognition’’, appeared in 

Washington newspapers during Acacia’s Billion Dollar 
Jubilee, September, 1950. 
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There 1s 
no substitute for 


Personal Service 


This week, here in Washington, 
Acacia has been host to its top field 
representatives and branch office cash- 
iers from all over the United States. 

To these leading Acacia career men 
and women, who have earned the right 
to be here and participate in Acacia's 
Billion Dollar Jubilee, is due a large 
share of the honor and credit for 
Acacia’s remarkable achievement in 
doubling its Insurance in Force in less 
than 7 years. 

Believing that a policyholder is best 
served when his life insurance policy is 
""tailored’' to his individual needs 
and serviced by one of our own 
trained representatives, Acacia 
has never reinsured any other | 
company's risks or accepted f* 
group, brokerage or wholesale \¥ 
insurance of any kind whatso- A 
ever. Every dollar of Acacia's 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 


WM MONTOUMERY, Prevedens 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hows Offus, Partingren, D.C 





Billion Dollars of Life Insurance in Force 
has been sold on this unique basis by 
Acacia's own representatives on the 
lives of individual policyholders. 
There are more than 600 life insur- 
ance companies in the United States. 
Only 25 of them have a Billion Dollars 
or more of Ordinary Life Insurance in 
Force. And of these 25, only Acacia 


man's lifetime. 

As a fitting climax to this great Bil- 
lion Dollar Jubilee Week, these field 
and branch office representatives, to- 
. gether with every member of Aca- 

» cia's Home Office staff, will 
gather tonight in the Main Ball- 
, room of the Mayflower Hotel to 
) celebrate this outstanding 
4 achievement and to receive 
@ trom Acacia's Officers and Direc- 
tae tors thanks for a job well done. 


ficate of Recognition”. 





Home Office: Acacia Building, Washington 1, D. C. 















Acacia Mutual has been built on the 
simple but sincere belief that “There is 
No Substitute for Personal Service”. 





This fundamental principle, as expressed 
in our advertising, has been acclaimed by 
the Freedoms Foundation as an outstand- 
ing example of the American Way of 
has built from the ground up, in one Life . . . for which Acacia was awarded 
the Freedoms Foundation coveted “Certi- 


We are proud of this special honor that 
has come to Acacia for following a prin- 
ciple that has contributed so materially 
to the Company's great progress. 
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and Acacia honored by 


.. For Outstanding Achievement in Bringing About 


a Better Understanding of the American Way of Life” 








4 Question of Vital Importance\ | 


1 to every Life Insurance 


Policyholder in America 





... Life Insurance 
Fails 


William Montgomery 
President 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance ~ 
Company 
Washington, D. C. 























Mr. Montgomery, President of Acacia Mutual, has won 
nation-wide acclaim for his fight against the perpetual threat 
of Communism which has as its sole objective the downfall 
and destruction of our Government and the substitution of 
Russian slavery for American freedom. 


For his challenging message, “If Communism Prevails .. . 
Life Insurance Fails” Mr. Montgomery was recently awarded 
the Honor Medal of the Freedoms Foundation. In present- 
ing the medal, Foundation President Kenneth D. Wells 
said that if the life insurance companies would follow Mr. 
Montgomery’s suggestion for uniting all of their policy- 
holders in the fight against Communism, “it would be one 
of the greatest contributions to the future welfare and 
security of our land that the life insurance industry could 
possibly ‘make.” 


Nearly a half million copies of Mr. Montgomery’s stirring 
message have been distributed in response to popular de- 
mand. You, too, may have a copy by merely writing to 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Washington 1, 
D. C. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Across from the Nation’s Capitol 
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First Group Policyholder 


HE International Bank for Recon- 

struction and Development (The 
World Bank) is group policyholder No. 
1 under the new group underwriting 
program of the New York Life. The 
World Bank policy which insures some 
125 members of the Bank staff, pro- 
vides group life insurance and acci- 
dental death and dismemberment in- 
surance for a face amount of approxi- 
mately $2,250,000. The first $2,000 of 
coverage on all insured employees is 
fully paid for by the Bank. Additional 
amounts of insurance up to a maximum 
of $15,000 are on a contributory basis. 


Improving with Age 
RECENT survey completed by the 
Family Economics Bureau, North- 
western National Life, points out that 
only one out of four American men 
wants to retire to a life of complete 
leisure when he reaches the customary 
retirement age. Three out of four would 
prefer to keep working at their pres- 
ent jobs or do something to keep them 
going. 

Three thousand male policyholders 
of Northwestern National were sur- 
veyed and the results were as follows: 

24%—want a life of ease when they 
reach retirement age. 

39% —want to be financially able to 
cut their working hours or 
take up a less demanding oc- 
cupation. 

37%—would keep working on their 
present jobs (if permitted) 
and would resort to their re- 
tirement income when physi- 
cally or mentally unable to 
hold their jobs any longer. 


A Viewpoint 


OR a good look at Boston the place 
to go is the 26th observation floor of 
the John Hancock. Opened in 1949, 
“the tower” has been visited by over 
110,000 people, many of whom get their 
first clear idea of Boston’s pattern by 
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guiding on such landmarks as Harvard 
University, the Christian Science 
Mother Church, M. I. T., and Logan 
International Airport. On a clear day 
it is possible to see Mt. Monadnock, 65 
miles away in the Blue Hills. 


Nature's Ways 


HE Travelers Insurance Company, 

Hartford, Conn., has been running 
a series of ads for years in the National 
Geographic Magazine. These ads have 
earned the company a great deal of 
highly complimentary comment. 

Often illustrated with beautiful full 
color paintings, the ads show how 
nature has protected one or another of 
its creatures by equipping them with 
some unusual device that enables them 
to live in spite of the many threats to 
their existence. The pitch for the 
Travelers, of course, is that insurance 
is Man’s best protection against the 
pitfalls of his complicated existence. 

Recently the Travelers, and their ads, 


( @@ 990000 


figured prominently in the publication 
of a book, Nature’s W ays—How Nature 
Takes Care of Its Own, by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews. The color plates in the 
book, published by Crown Publishers, 
Inc., New York, were used by courtesy 
of the Travelers. These pictures had 
appeared in the insurance company’s 
ads, and they are beautiful illustrations 
done by such famous artists as Andre 
Durenceau and Stevan Dohanos. 

Since these Travelers ads had been 
for some time the first thing we looked 
at in our copy of National Geographic, 
it is hardly surprising that we read 
through the whole book at one sitting. 

We think that you too would be in- 
terested in knowing “why Chuckwalla 
wears an oversize skin,” “the fish with 
the anti-aircraft gun,” “the crab who 
uses hand grenades,” and “the fish with 
built-in bifocals.” 

The full story on these and about 130 
more unusual creatures will cost you 
only $3.75 at your local book store. 

One word of advice: read it before 





MONARCH EXECUTIVES: Clyde W. Young (left) was elected 
chairman of the board of directors and Frank S. Vanderbrouk 
(right) was elected president, the Monarch Life. Mr. Young has 
been president of the company since 1925. Mr. Vanderbrouk has 
been executive vice-president of the Monarch Life since 1941]. 
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the family knows the book is around. 
Once they get a hold of it you may not 
see it for some time. 


Korean War Claims 


IFE insurance death claims paid on 

Korean war casualties during the 
first year of the war are reported to be 
about $10 million according to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. More than 
8000 policies were involved in the 
claims reported in the twelve month 
period ending June 25. 

The Korean war claims paid repre- 
sented less than 1% of total death 
benefits paid by the life insurance com- 
panies in that period. 


Mere Mention 


(From The Spectator, seventy-five 
years ago) 


HE Prudential Friendly Society 

has been organized in Newark, 
N. J., to enable people of small means 
to provide for relief in sickness and 
accident, for a pension in old age, for 
an adult burial fund, for an infant 
burial fund. This provision is made by 
the payment of a few cents a week. The 
principal of the society is a good one, 
but experience has shown that the ex- 
penses of conducting an institution of 
this sort are out of all proportion to 
the benefits conferred. 

* ~ * 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, has begun a monthly pub- 
lication of death claims paid during 
the preceding months and giving the 
name, residence and occupation of the 
insured, the cause of death, the date 
and number of each policy, and the age 
at which it was issued, and the amount 
paid to each policyholder. The amount 
paid in January, 1876, was $102,623.71. 


SS & @ 


The Mutual Life, of New York, has 
furnished two state governors from 
among its trustees during the political 
campaign of 1876 — Governor-elect 
Robinson, of New York, and Governor- 
elect Rice, of Massachusetts. 

* * * 


The amount of the policies on the 
lives of General Custer and his fellow 
officers who were killed with him, $132,- 
000 has been paid. The New York Life 
paid $46,000 of it. 


Purchases 


IFE insurance purchases in the 
United States in July showed a 
decrease of 5 percent from the volume 
in the corresponding month of last 
year, reports the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. The total in 
July was $2,219,000,000 compared with 
$2,325,000,000 in july of last year. This 











Monthly purchases of life insurance for July and the first seven months 


in each of the last two years were reported by the LIAMA as follows: 
July Purchases 














(000,000 Omitted) Increase 

1951 1950 1949 1951 over 1950 
Ordinary : ; $1,472 $1,404 $1,131 5% 
Group ... ; , 327 598 170 —36% 
Industrial 420 413 374 2% 
Total $2,219 $2,325 $1,675 — 5% 

First 7 Months’ Purchases 

(000,000 Omitted) Increase 

1951 1950 1949 1951 over 1950 
Ordinary $10,189 $9,480 $8,567 7% 
Group 2,752 2,969 1,687 —7% 
Industrial 3,171 3,231 2,898 —2% 
Total $16,112 $15,680 $13,152 3% 





was the first month this year to show 
an aggregate smaller than a year ago. 
The decline is due entirely to a smaller 
group insurance volume, as_ both 
ordinary and _ industrial insurance 
showed increases. 

Purchases of ordinary life insurance 
in July were $1,472,000,000 up 5 per- 
cent over July a year ago. 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
July amounted to $420,000,000 an in- 
crease of 2 percent over the correspond- 
ing month last year. 

New group life insurance amounted 
to $327,000,000 in July, a decrease of 
36 percent from July a year ago, 
though it was 92 percent over July, 
1949. These represent new groups set 
up and do not include additions under 


group insurance contracts now in force. 

In the first seven months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were 
$16,112,000,000, an increase of 3 per- 
cent over the first seven months of 1950. 
Ordinary life insurance bought ac- 
counted for $10,189,000,000, an increase 
of 7 percent over last year. Industrial 
life insurance purchases represented 
$3,171,000,000 of this year’s seven- 
month total, a decrease of 2 percent 
from last year, while new group life 
insurance amounted to $2,752,000,000, 
a decline of 7 percent from the first 
seven months of last year. 


Company Notes 


HENANDOAH LIFE has ap- 
pointed Richard F. S. Hazlett as 





METROPOLITAN VISIT: Faculty members of the Financial Se- 
curity Workshop of the University of Pennsylvania with Metro- 
politan Life’s president and executive vice-president on occasion 
of the visit of the entire workshop group to the Metropolitan’s 


home office. 


(L. to r.) George C. Galphin, coordinator of the 


workshop; Mary Carter (principal of Radnor High School, Wayne, 
Pa.) ; Charles G. Taylor, Jr., president, Metropolitan Life; Helen T. 
Ivans, West Chester State Teachers College; Richard de R. Kip, 


Wharton School; and Frederick W. Ecker, executive vice-president. 
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THAT’S EASY — 


He “hooked up” with 
the plan of liberal 
commissions and the 
generous production 

and persistency bonuses 


of the— 


, ve 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. STEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE «© ACCIDENT e¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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associate actuary . . . Going into its 


93rd year, The Equitable Life As- 


surance Society reports a_ record 
amount of life insurance in force anc 
assets at an all-time high .. . Paid in 
surance in force totaled $16,491,503,03° 
at 1951’s half-year mark and assets 
were $5,865,000,000 . . . New business 
written during the first six months of 
the year amounted to $650,309.066 . . . 
Payments to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries were $213,647,855. 

On August 3rd, Vincent S. Welch, 
executive vice-president of The Equi- 
table Society, died suddenly at his 
home in Port Washington, Long Island, 
N.Y. ... He was 58 years old. 

The Boston Mutual Life celebrated 
its 60th birthday in August with the 
company reporting the greatest volume 
of new business in its history . . . To- 
tal insurance in force crossed the $200 
million mark in April and at the end 
of July stood at over $206.800,000. 

New sales records were established 
by the Great-West Life in the first six 
months of 1951 . . . Total new business 
exceeded $161 million . . . Business in 
feree passed the one and three-quarter 
billion mark and reached $1,785,000,- 
000 at the end of June. 

A total of $35,618,400 in benefit pay- 
ments to policyholders and _benefici- 
aries was paid by the Penn Mutual 
during the first-half of 1951... New 
business of the company totaled about 
$138.000.000 for the first six months 
of 1951 . . . Insurance in force rose 
to an all-time high of $2,986,113.282 
.. . Total assets amounted to an esti- 
mated $1,325,000,000 compared with 
$1,271,000,000 as of June 30, 1950. 

A record increase of $27,233,831 in 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY: Occidental 
Life of California employees, Mon- 
tez Brewer, left, and Glenda Trout 
serve a slice of birthday cake to 
Occidental President Horace VW. 
Brower, on the occasion of the com- 
pany’s 45th birthday. Just prior to 
the anniversary, Occidental reached 
the $3 billion mark of insurance 
in force. 
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total insurance in force was made by 
Liberty Life during the first six months 
of the year . . . The company now has 
$462,683.954 of insurance in force. 
The gross rate of interest on new 
investments made by. The Connecticut 
Vutual during the first six months was 
1.01% ... This rate, which excludes 
investment acquisition charges, com- 
pares with 3.96% on new investments 
for the year 1950 . . / A total of $68.- 
132.000 in new investments was made 
by the company during the first six 


months. 


Payments to policyholders and bene- * 





Once upon a time a man 
left his family a large 
amount of life insurance. 
But his widow refused 
to accept the money 
thereby provided be- 
cause its value was 
inflated. 


Moral 


“Better is half a loaf 
than no bread.” 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 














ficiaries for the first six-month period 
amounted to $28,971,300 . . . New in- 
surance purchases were the greatest for 
any six months in the company’s his- 
tory and amounted to $126,782,080, up 
5.9% over the corresponding period 
last year .. . Insurance in force in- 
creased $83,232,758 and now is at the 
all-time high of $2,194,928,834. 

Guardian Life of America will enter 
the personal accident and health field 
. . . As of this writing, no decision has 
been reached as to the effective date of 
the program or the type of personal 
coverage that will be offered . . . The 
Guardian currently issues ordinary life 
insurance through 67 branch offices. 
and is licensed in all forty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia. 

New business paid for in Bankers 
Life (Des Moines) during the first 
seven months of the year totaled $116,- 
941.458—$8.4 million more than the 
total for the corresponding period of 
1950. . . . Of the seven-month figure, 
$76 million was ordinary insurance and 
$40 million was group. . . . Insurance in 
force totals continued to go up, reach- 
ing the new high of $1,632,858,722 at 
the end of July. Ordinary insurance rep- 
resented $1,290,289,563 of this total and 
Group insurance accounted for $342.- 
569.159. . . . Total insurance in force 
in the company has increased by more 
than $73 million in the first seven 
months of this year. 

Bankers National was admitted to 
transact business in the State of IIl- 
inois. .. . The company has, within the 
last year, also entered the States of 
Indiana and New Hampshire. 





PROMOTION: Howard W. Kacy 
was promoted to executive vice- 
president, the Acacia Mutual. He 
was formerly first vice-president. 


Kenneth E. Van Riper was appoint- 
ed an assistant vice-president, New 
York Life. . . . For the past twenty 
years he was in charge of common 
stocks at R. W. Pressprich & Co. 

The Manhattan Life was admitted 
to transact business in Maryland and is 
now licensed to do business in fifteen 
states and the District of Columbia. .. . 
Thomas O. Morris, Jr., west coast ad- 
vertising executive, was named director 
of public relations for The Prudential. 

. His principal responsibility will 
be the coordination of public relations 
activities in the home offices. 





“LIFE INSURANCE 


IS A 
WONDERFUL BUSINESS” 


says the busy, successful Gremel 
clan of Saginaw, Michigan. 

Twenty-three years ago the 
chief of the clan —“G.F.”— 
signed his Manufacturers Life 
agency contract. Life Under- 
writing proved to be so satis- 
fying a career that he brought 
with him into the business his 
four sons — Arthur, Howard, 
Raymond and Martin, and his 
son-in-law, George Fuhrhop.€ 
4Now enjoying retirement, 
Gottfried Gremel feels that in 
introducing his kin to the Life 
Insurance business he has given 
them a wonderful heritage. 


Branch Offices in the Following Cities 


Baltimore Honolulu Portland 
Chicago Lansing Saginaw 
Cincinnati Los Angeles San 
Cleveland Newark Francisco 
Detroit Philadelphia Seattle 


Hartford Pittsburgh 


Also licensed in the District of 
Columbia, Arizona and Idaho. 


MANUFACTURERS 


ay 2 
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HOSE U. S. Senators who were 

looking for new methods of extract- 
ing higher income taxes from persons 
making less than $5,000 per year may 
have been startled when confronted by 
figures showing how many voters are in 
that category. 

Government statistics indicate that in 
no State is the per capita income as 
high as $2,000 per year, while the aver- 
age for the nation is only $1,436. Ad- 
mittedly, the compilations must include 
a great many youngsters who neither 
work nor vote, but the median family 
income can be estimated as perhaps 
$4,000. This median grouping casts a 
lot of ballots in national election years. 
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There has been no visible reluctance 
by the Federal government, in recent 
years, to seek the major share of tax 
yields. In 1950, the Census Bureau 
says, when total taxes were about $360 
per person, approximately 70 per cent 
was collected by Washington. The 
States received $59 per person, and 
local governments got $53. 

All told, this taxation brought in a 
record haul of $54,626,000,000 in 1950. 
This sum was 2 per cent above the 1949 
yield, and more than $100,000,000 
ahead of the peak registered in 1948. 

The Census report shows levies on 
individual incomes brought in 29 per 
cent of all governmental revenue last 


Soar 
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you are in an enviable position. If you 
want to know more about this ideal 
combination, write to Wm. D. Haller, 
Vice President and Agency Manager. 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


year. By individual, the yield was 
slightly more than $109, with the Fed- 
eral government receiving about 95%. 

Although corporation income taxes 
were $11,043,000,000 in 1950, they were 
$800,000,000 short of the 1949 total. 
The high year remains 1945, when the 
excess profits tax was in effect and 
more than $15 billion went for taxes. 

Gross receipts taxes, sales taxes, and 
customs levies provided $12,986,000,000 
last year. Included in this sum was the 
revenue from selective taxes, such as 
those on gasoline, alcoholic beverages, 
and cigarettes, as well as “general” 
sales taxes. 

Nearly seven per cent of total govern- 
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Its the PLUS Value 
that Counts 


When you can offer your 
assured HEALTH — ACCIDENT and 
HOSPITALIZATION in addition to the 


usual LIFE insurance program, then 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


= 
Cencerd, New Hampshire 
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mental revenue in 1950 came from so- 
cial insurance taxes. About five per cent 
resulted from death and gift taxes, and 
other minor tax sources. 


Social Security 
ROADENING the coverage of So- 


cial Security has resulted in an 
actual lessenin& in public assistance 
payments since September, 1950, statis- 
ticians of the Federal Security Agency 
say. 

In the month named, these officials 
report, a slight, steady decrease in the 
number of old age assistance cases be- 
gan. There was a drop from 2,809,000 
cases in September of last year to 
2,754,000 in May, 1951. Those case de- 
creases traceable directly to the en- 
larged scope of the Act are said to have 
reduced payments of public assistance 
by about $6,385,000 per month. 

At the time the broader law became 
effective, about one of every ten per- 
sons receiving old age assistance also 
was a beneficiary under coverage of old 
age and survivors’ insurance. Five per 
cent of families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children, and one per cent of 
those receiving aid to the blind, were 
drawing old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance, 

Changes in the law meant benefit in- 
creases amounting to $5 to $28 per 
month. In the group which was also re- 
ceiving old age assistance, the average 
gain was almost $16 per month, while 
families drawing aid for dependent 
children gained an average of $30. 

The cases of families receiving mul- 





DIRECTOR: Robert W. Woodruff, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, The Coca-Cola Company, was 
elected to the board of directors, 
Metropolitan Life. He succeeds the 
late Leroy A. Wilson, president 
of the American Tel. and Tel. Co. 


tiple types of benefits were analyzed, 
and some 80 per cent drawing old age 
benefits were given reduced public as- 
sistance payments. Increased funds, 
however, were made available from the 
Social Security System. 

Because of such new provisions as 
the one allowing persons now 65 to 
qualify for Social Security benefits on 
the basis of 18 months’ work, new bene- 
ficiaries include about three per cent of 
those receiving old age assistance. 

In addition to this liberalized policy, 
other changes in the Social Security 
Act, and its effect upon persons reach- 


The wise old owl says: 


rvices are 





ing retirement age, are contemplated 
by some legislators. For example, Sena- 
tor Smathers, Florida Democrat, has 
introduced a bill to amend Section 203 
(b) of the statute so as to make it pos- 
sible for those receiving old age and 
survivors’ insurance payments to earn 
as much as $100 per month without for- 
feiting their benefits. The maximum 
allowable now is $50. 


Stock Buying 


REFERRED stock in the Iowa 
Light and Power Company, of Des 
Moines, has been bought by a number 
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of life and property insurance firms, 
with Penn Mutual Life as the biggest 
buyer with a $1,000,000 purchase. 

Authority to issue and sell 50,000 
shares of $100 par value cumulative 
stock was granted the company recently 
by the Federal Power Commission. The 
dividend rate is 4.4 per cent. In addi- 
tion to Penn Mutual, investors and in- 
vestments included: Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, $700,000; Travelers In- 
demnity Company, $150,000; Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company, $150,000; 
Boston Insurance Company, $200,000; 
The Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany, $175,000; United Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, $125,000; and 
North American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, $100,000. 

Also buying were Investors Mutual, 
Inc., $750,000; American Express Com- 
pany, $500,000; Insurance Company of 
North America, $400,000; Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company, $200,000; 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany, $100,000; Bankers Life Com- 
pany, $250,000; J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, Inc., as trustee, $130,000; and 
the John Hay Whitney Foundation, 
$70,000. 


A Healthy Group 


HEN many of the young veterans 
of Korea resume civilian attire 







low pressure selling having failed. 


buyer. 


argument, 


The underwriter cannot 


skill. 
e 
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Has to Win 


As old as the business are the arguments as to the 
uses of the high pressure sale. The underwriter using 
high pressure excuses himself by claiming it a necessity, 


The important thing is how the prospect feels about 
it. If he feels that the underwriter is using high pres- 
sure the prospect has a right to object to it. There are 
exceptions to all rules, but the rule is that the buyer 
wants to buy and not be sold. If the exception becomes 
the rule it is worse for the seller than it is for the 


When the selling job goes over the edge of good 
acceptance the chances are that the salesman is working 
on the assumption that “he just has to win.” The cur- 
rent expression that “he is one who just has to win” 
means that he is too insistent and too overbearing in 


indulge himself in the 
luxury of making it evident that he is going to win 
anything. That luxury may be evidence of a poverty of 







The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM, President 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


and make application for added life 
insurance coverage, their medical his- 
tories will show a surprising absence of 
bouts with ailments common to large 
concentrations of troops. 

Even including those men suffering 
battle wounds, the Army Medical Ser- 
vice says, the average daily percentage 
of personnel unavailable for duty in 
1950 was only 2.8. This figure, achieved 
despite six months of fighting and rapid 
Army expansion, is less than the un- 
availability rate in either 1946 or 1947. 
The percentages during those non-com- 
bat years were 4.1 and 3.6, respectively. 

Declines were recorded last year in 
hospital admissions for both pneumonia 
and tuberculosis, compared to 1949 
data. On the basis of percentage of 
Army strength, admissions for all types 
of pneumonia dropped from .8 per cent 
in 1949 to .7 per cent in 1950. Inci- 
dence of tuberculosis fell from .2 per 
cent in 1949 to .1 per cent last year. 


Rise and Decline 


For the entire Army, admissions for 
influenza and common respiratory dis- 
eases climbed slightly in 1950. Over- 
seas areas, however, registered a de- 


_cline from 8.5 per cent in 1949 to a 


1950 figure of 7.2 per cent. 
Effectiveness of the preventive medi- 





cine program is indicated in statistics 
on malaria, endemic to 
overseas “attack rate” fell from 14 per 
cent in the preceding year to less than 
.3 per cent in 1950. Even more impres- 
sive was the total Army rate of only .1 
per cent last year, after a steady de- 
cline since 1946. 

Although admission® for neuropsy- 
chiatric treatment were higher than in 
1948 and 1949, the 1950 percentage 
was identical to that for 1947—1.9 per 
cent. In view of the half-year of battle. 
doctors do not consider this an exces- 


sively high rate. 


VA Claims Office 


Y THE end of January, 1953, the 
Veterans Administration plans to 
have in operation a consolidated insur- 
ance and death claims facility in the 
Atwater Kent building, Philadelphia. 
Service to veterans and their families 
on the East Coast from North Carolina 
to Maine, and including Puerto Rico, 
will be -the responsibility of the en- 
larged office. Inasmuch as the move 
will involve the gradual closing of the 
Boston, New York, and Richmond of- 
fices, VA officials expect to effect a sav- 
ing of nearly $2,000,000 per year in 
salaries, rents, and other expenses. 



















































in a series of advertisements outlining 
NUMBER ONE advantages enjoyed by field underwriters 
of the Equitable Life of lowa 


SCREENED FOR 
SUCCESS 


Field underwriters of the Equitable 
Life of lowa are carefully screened to make 
sure that the 
deavor for which they possess abilities and 
aptitudes conducive to success. The most 
scientific selection processes available are 
employed for this purpose in order that only 
those individuals clearly adapted to field un- 
derwriting will be accepted for training. In 
this way, the chances for successful careers 
ar greatly enhanced for those who qualify for 
contracts with the Equitable of lowa. 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


have selected a field of en- 
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T WAS a pleasure, recently, to visit 
the new Insurance Club of Dallas 
here in this great insurance center of 
the Southwest and of the Lone Star 
State. Readers will recall that I dis- 
cussed the project early this year, but 
my personal visit was an eye-opener. 
The club has some 6,000 square feet 
of space on the mezzanine floor of the 
Adolphus Hotel. There are large and 
small dining rooms, entertainment 
rooms, a library, a salaried manager 
and salaried employees. Beautifully 
decorated, the club would be a credit 
to any large city in the nation. 
Among those with whom I was able 
to spend some time during my latest 
trip to Dallas was Theo. P. Beasley, 





M. L. CAMPS 


president of Republic National Life In- 
surance Company there. All depart- 
ments of the Republic National ‘Life 
are now established in the attractive 
and efficient new home office at 3988 
North Central Expressway. Well away 
from the “madding crowd” of con- 
gested downtown, the building is a fine 
adjunct to a growing area. Republic 
National Life recently entered Iowa, 
New Mexico and Utah in addition to 
the States in which it is already li- 
censed. Indicative of its progress is a 
gain of $26,000,000 in business in about 
9 months. The company now has some 
$340,000,000 of life insurance in force. 

I also had a chance to talk with each 
of the production men in the new 
line-up of officials which went into ef- 
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BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


fect following the resignation of W. 
Orville Childress, who became chair- 
man and general manager of American 
Investors Life of Dallas five months 
ago. Republic National’s production 
division now consists of C. J. Skelton, 
vice-president and director of agencies; 
Ralph C. Reinecke, assistant vice-presi- 
dent and associate director of agen- 
cies; Lyman E. King, assistant vice- 
president and director of company 
training; Louie E. Throgmorton, vice- 
president and director of public rela- 
tions; and Francis J. Bohl, editor of 
home-office and field magazines. It has 
been my good fortune to know Presi- 
dent Beasley for many years—while I 
am too old for envy—I applaud his de- 
votion to his company. 





HAROLD G. PRATT 








AGENCY REARRANGEMENT: The retirement of 
Harry Gardiner as a New York City general agent, 
the John Hancock, resulted in a rearrangement of 
the company’s general agencies in that city. M. L. 
Camps, general agent, with offices at 110 East 42nd 
Street, has charge of an enlarged agency operation, 


including service on part of the Gardiner Agency 
business. The John Hancock is setting up the Allen- 
Pratt General Agency at 225 Broadway. E. J. Allen, 
CLU, and H. G. Pratt were appointed co-general 
agents, and will handle another portion of the former 
Gardiner Agency business. 
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Speaking of gains by companies in 
Dallas, how about the fact that in 1943, 
when W. C. McCord became president 
of the Southland Life of that city, the 
company wrote an annual total of some 
$12,000,000—and that during July of 
this year (Mr. McCord’s birthday is 
July 23), the company wrote the same 
amount IN A SINGLE MONTH! I 
‘ had time for a street-corner chat with 
Mr. McCord (who was off to an invest- 
ment appointment and could not 
linger) and then visited with Joe Wood- 
ward, agency vice-president, and John 
L. Briggs, public relations vice-presi- 
dent, in the home office. It was a 
pleasure! As always. 


While I am on the subject of Dallas 
and of production by Dallas life in- 
surance companies, let me not neglect 
the name of the Great American Re- 
serve Insurance Company which has a 
beautiful home office there, and of 
which Travis T. Wallace is president. 
Trav is one of the best-known person- 
alities around town. His is not the 
biggest company in the world, but his 
guidance and impetus have caused its 
current record to read like the perfect 
Horatio Alger story. 

Look at this—for the first six months 
of 1951, average production, per sales- 
man, with the Great American Reserve 
was $168,293; average salesman’s com- 
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mission earned was $3,787; average 
monthly commission per salesman was 
$632; total life insurance sold in the 
6 months was $14,165,734! Total life 
insurance in force is now $55,000,000. 
Also, annual accident and health pre- 
miums are over $3,000,000. All of this 
in about nine years of full-scale opera- 
tion. Associated with him in his pro- 
gressive company, Trav has, among 
others, Charles Scott as executive vice- 
president; Glenn Wallace as vice-presi- 
dent in production work in addition to 
the president; and H. V. (“Bud”) 
Shields as agency secretary. 


Atlanta 


F BOSTON be “The Hub” in its 
part of the United States, certainly 

Atlanta, Georgia, is likewise. The po- 
sition of Atlanta as “The Hub” of the 
South cannot now be disputed — at 
least, insurancewise. Giant of the life 
insurance companies in Atlanta is the 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia. 
Once entirely dependent on industrial 
business, the Life of Georgia now con- 
siders its ordinary production as, funda- 
mentally, a long-range product. In 
charge of ordinary for the Life of 
Georgia is W. Sheffield Owen—as di- 
rector of ordinary agencies. Sheff has 
handled the production since his com- 
pany first entered the ordinary busi- 
ness. He built it from scratch, starting 
with men who knew only industrial 
work. 

How well Sheff has done his job can 
be concluded from the results. The 
ordinary life business of Life of 
Georgia went from almost nothing to 
a current total of $115,000,000 in about 
three years. During my most-recent 
visit with Sheff in Atlanta, I found him 
happy in his work and devoted to the 
idea that the agent who dedicates him- 
self to production of ordinary life in- 
surance has a career that will take him 
as far as his capabilities will go. Inci- 
dentally, Sheff is now recovered from 
a recent operation that kept him out 
of the office for a short time. 


Chattanooga 


ERE in this Tennessee city, the 
Interstate Life & Accident re- 
cently embarked on an _ experiment 
which will be closely watched not only 
by life insurance companies but by 
property insurance companies as well. 
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The organization formed a _ running- 
mate—the Interstate Fire Insurance 
Company which began last Spring with 
a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of 
$225,000. Unique feature is that the 
Interstate Fire is writing weekly-pre- 
mium fire insurance (to limits of $1,500 
on property and $1,500 on contents) 
only: in Tennessee, Alabama and 
Georgia. The weekly-premium fire in- 
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surance is being written by the indus- 
trial life agents of the Interstate Life 
& Accident. Visiting with H. Clay E. 
Johnson, president of the companies, 
I learned that real progress is being 
made on the fire insurance plan. Of 
course, there is the possibility that the 
fire company may at some future date 
go into general fire and casualty lines, 
but meanwhile, as I said, it is sticking 
to weekly-premium fire insurance. It’s 
a development worth watching! 


Memphis 


NE of the finest office buildings in 

this city is owned and operated by 
colored people. I refer to the home 
office of the Universal Life of Memphis. 
A fine company and a building that is 
just about tops among all the buildings 
in the city. The company has over 
$71,000,000 of life insurance in force. 





SPECIALIST: John E. North was 
named to the post of director of 
sickness and accident insurance, 
The Prudential. He was formerly 
director of field training, the Paul 
Revere Life. 


Agency Vice-President B. G. Olive, Jr., 
has learned how to recruit and train 
some of the best salesmen. One of his 
“enlistees” is Thomas Register of Tyler, 
Texas, a leading producer with the com- 
pany. Also, with that company, A. M. 
Walker is vice-president and secretary 
and a driving force in the organization. 
Assistant Actuary L. R. Taylor watches 
over the mechanical details of opera- 
tion. The home office of the company 
is a fine, Greek-colonnaded structure 
that, with its grounds, takes up about 
a full city block. It is a credit to Mem- 
phis and to the whole South. Person- 
ally, I enjoy my visits to the Universal 
Life. It was my responsibility, as far 


back as two decades, to evaluate the 
place of colored life insurance com- 
panies — owned by, and operated for, 
colored people — in the overall picture 
of life insurance. The progress that 
colored life insurance companies have 
made has been phenomenal. They are 
a tremendous factor in the advancement 
of their people, and in the betterment 
of the entire United States. 


* * * 


Accumulated savings in 1950 were 
91 per cent of consumer expenditures, 
lower than 1945’s 110 per cent but 
higher than in any previous year since 
1920. 
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complete personal protection plans ARE flexible— more 
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policy owner’s needs change. One reason—they include . 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 
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PREFERRED STOCK 


Prospects are the fieldman’s stock in trade. Preferred 
prospects are people who need life insurance and can 


Broad diversification of contracts gives Home Life 
agents entrée to all income groups and yields 
a consistently high ratio of return on their in- 
vestment of personal selling effort. 
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Payments Under Annuity Contracts as of 
Dec. 31, 1950 















































Annuity Income | Individual Annuities Outstanding Dec. 31, 1950 
| Income Now Payable | Deferred Fully Paid Deferred Not Fully Paid Total 
NAME OF | First Year | Per Cent | —s Naell Leia a SES eS) SE Te ae 
COMPANY | Premium | to Total | l | | 
Income | First Year| Increase | Average | Average Average Average 
From | Premium | in 1950 | Annual | Annual | | Annual | Annual Annual | Annual Annual | Annual 
| Annuities | Income |. Over 1945 | No. | Income | Income | No. | Income | Income | No. Income | Income | No. Income | Income 
$ % ey eS Se eae $ $ $ 
Aetna Life 159€9019) 55.0 9 072,581, 12439) 4223639! 340 2329) 854.530, 367 | 7,320) 5.323671, 727 | 22,088) 10,401,840) 471 
American National 420472) 4.2 —111.796) 657 244552) 372 474 5848? 123 | 4,367) 2,807,987| 643 5,498) 3,111,022} 566 
American United 90733) 10.1 —393 997 636; 205532) 323 172| 134.142, 780 | 1,472) 892307) 606 2,280| 1,231.981| 540 
Bankers Life ia. 2 489 328/ 34.9 1,634 508) 1926) 548467) 285 489} 247717) 507 | 2.518] 1,365,659) 542 4,933, 2161,843| 438 
Berkshire Life 944) 16.7 | —1370527} 1771; 551673) 312 706| 149578) 212 6,619} 2,580,060) 390 9,096) 3,281,311; 361 
Business Men's Assur... | 88829} 4.9 | —837221 580) 179046) 309 14€ 16890) 116 2,604! 1,121,902) 431 3,330) 1,317,837 396 
Calif.-Western States 54955, 3.4 —33 248 146} 41198} 282 | 52 19,179) 369 1,516} 808.983) 534 1,714, 869,360, 507 
Central Life Assur., la... 157120) 14.4 —37 729 340| 62957) 185 | 122} 43.511| 387 118.863) 404 756| 225,332) 298 
Church Life. . 74 234) 67.6 —187 549, 1387) 284415) 205 | 18C 19878} 110 1,153) 297234) 258 2,720! 601,527| 221 
Columbian National... 83316) 8.7 —75 309 706} 22658C| 321 | 480} 197,815] 412 723| 339424) 469 | 1,909) — 400 
Columbus Mutual 56743) 60 | —44,922 zee 90215] 337 | 21 8868} 422 3.503) 1,078,967) 308 | 3792) 1.178.050) 311 
Connecticut General....| 3684527) 29 2 924449) 8231, 2814435) 342 | 5980) 1950635) 326 8,924) 7,057,632) 791 | 23,135) 11,822,702) 511 
Continental American 53 6.6 | —189 298 77| 23486) «305 | 123} 43596) 354 1,574] 1.150812; 731 | 1,774) 1,217,894! 687 
Connecticut Mutual.....| 2938338 26.8 | 177973) 11067) 3906095) 353 1,030} 299,378) 291 16,330} 8,847649| 542 | 28.427| 13.053.122) 459 
Continental Assur. 111...| 1.262817) 14.5 |  34499f 560; 241819! 432 252} 50210) 199 1,819} 1,459896| 803 | 2631) 1,751,925) 666 
Equitable, N. Y.........| 28531 790 42.5 |—2925762€| 135380| 35419297) 262 | 15992155) 471 | 129,227) 79.000847) 611 | 298,532|130.412,299| 437 
Equitable, la. 1049662) 24.5 | -—12365F| 3757| 975643) 260 124 473, 420 | 14.194) 8025610 565 | 19,194) 9.524726 496 
Fidelity V utual 337631) 144 | -832143| 2564) 761082) 297 | 276) = 74.908) | 271 3.807) 1.963477) 521 | 6.647/ 2.819465) 424 
Franklin Life | 1282338) 16.0 —301 345) 617, 164793) 267 3624) 1060.732| 293 15,571| 2.683571 172 | 19812) 3909103) 197 
General American 01 12.1 | —747,111| 298! 114339) 384 | 69 464,488; 672 1,656) 893,403) 539 2,645) 1,472,230) 557 
| | | | | 
Great Southern . | 408412) 19.4 | 134,468) 80} 35324) 442 187 75513) 404 754) 512854! 680 | 1,021; 623691; 611 
Guardian Life. . 319,869, 9.8 68,699, 1448 613,722} 424 | f| 337,055) 557 2,106} 1,128795) 536 | 4160) 2079573, 499 
Home Life, N.Y. . 275770! 9.7 66.744, 1.10¢| 464 287| 421 581; 301225) 518 1,252| 951,395 760 | yd 1,716 908) 585 
Indianapolis Life 114668) 129 — 290,265) 324 86 568; 267 460) 159519) 347 860 472361) 549 | 1,644) 718.449) 437 
Jefferson Standard. . 132717, 3.5 —98 831) 544) 193,42£) 356 407; 207769) 510 1,977} 1,295,509 655 | 2928! 1,696 703) 579 
John Hancock Mutual 7,686,748, 24.6 | —6,059,465) 21377) 8 230.170) | 11011) 2736936 249 | 989,315) 43 283630| 485 | 121 703| 54 350.736) 447 
Kansas City Life. . 167,540, 6.4 | 781; 2.648) 640576, 242 | 2376 108018) 455 2.087} 1,008.902) 483 7.111) 1757496) 247 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 2429424) 58.2 697,374 1,012) 405436) 401 | 254) 187271! 737 1,618; 890694, 550 | 2884) 1483401) 514 
Lincoln National 647,080 7.9 | —1.019878} 2662) 725811) 273 | 826 433, 349 6,165} 3,668272) 595 | 9653) 4682517) 485 
Manhattan, N.Y... . 1,720,809) 50.4 1,305,142, 1128) 415,224, 368 323} 100128) 310 1,416] 938,177; 662 | 2867) 1453529) 507 
Massachusetts Mutual. | 3,021,099 20.1 217 765| 15 181 4671.397| 308 | 2346) 1035683) 441 24,025| 13,660,904! 569 | 41.552) 19 367984! 466 
Metropolitan, N. Y. | 6615503) 8.1 —814,943| 978F| 3752840) 383 | 489; 185389) 379 3,291) 2,387,109} 725 | 13566) 6 325,338) 466 
Midland Mutual... ... | 53096] 8.2 | —113811) 682; 161.474) 236 | 227; 53789) 237 3,628} 934,326) 258 | 4538) 1149588) 253 
Minnesota Mutual. | _ 209048} 81 52,114, 138°) 321335) 232 | 286} 50877; 178 5 282) 1,184304, 224 | 6956) 1.556516) 224 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. 1,180,026 9.9 | —2,796,034) 3307) 1,366,882) 413 | 1,141) 302 067 265 7,371| 3,616,887) 477 | 11.819 5,186,426) 439 
Mutual Life, N. Y.. | 734,155) 45.3 —257,934| 17.153) 6.680.198} 389 | §927| 4.295 128| 725 11,737) 5,369.797| 458 34 817| 16345123) 469 
National Guardian... | 95,482} 19.5 23 240! 234 208) 215 | 116 16,607, 143 498} 189,884) 381 848) 256,700} 303 
National Life, Vt. 1,393,434) 21.3 | —6,607442) 11447| 3,950.557) 345 671 453/309 8,313] 4,729,330 569 | 20431) 8887341) 435 
New England Mutual. | 1.574873 12.0 | —823.162| 11 244) 3484515) 310 | 3363) 617358) 184 | 22,517| 11,751.979| 522 | 37,124) 15853851) 427 
New York Life | 1,146,299) 3.3 & 1,570,467) 36 584/ 14,430,462) 394 | 7,938) 7,356 727| 927 | 23,945) 20,685,891, 864 | 68,467) 42,473,080) 620 
j | | | | 
| 
North American L. & C. 64936) 11.1 20,286 30 11,084| 369 2 136 354; 177,888} 503 404, 191,692| 474 
Northwestern Mutual 3,614 242) 9.9 | —1,939,712) 1482€) 4.294714) 289 1,414) 462744) 327 .679| 10,725 083) 361 45 929) 15.482.541/ 337 
Northwestern National 119870) 4.4 | —209 856) 1.014) 248.365) 245 141 12381} 878 4,810) 1,133 287) 236 5965) 1.394033, 234 
Occidental, Calif... | 1,065440/ 11.4 —369.640| 1,847) 637754) 345 | 262} 148154) 565 3,246] 1,744131) 537 5.355) 2.530.038) 472 
Ohio National 69,101) 3.7 —118,960} 738 | 227,131; 308 | 413| 186708) 452 1,687} 1,107,152) 656 | 2838 1.520.992! 536 
Ohio State 65440, 8.8 | —26.879| 182} 49 231| 271 | 225 58736) 261 457| 289188) 633 864, 397.154) 460 
Pacific Mutual | _ 536063) 13.3 —166.236 4518) 1553341) 244 910} 189317} 208 6,735) 3 342,205} 496 12163) 5084863) 418 
Pan-American | 1,603304) 35.0 255,053 45e| 164532) 337 | 733| 646464) 882 1,006] 793.297, 789 2197| 1,594,293) 726 
Paul Revere 66830) 6.6 | 66 830 26) 10387) 389 | 4| 7 115 | 695 | 145) = 90.304, 623 
Penn Mutual | 2.644,130) 26.6 | —2,079,115) 19.220) 6 426,699) 234 | 3.980) 4993967) 125 | 13,927| 7,593 ~ 545 | 37,127) 19,014,112) 512 
| | 
Philadelphia Life | 144952) 29 143 904 15 672f| 448 | 2 4.178) 2089 | 160} 103098} 644 | 177; 114,002, 644 
Phoenix Mutual 1,426,542) 23.4 —46,659 7.843) 2,679,389) 342 | 1,053} 261992) 249 15,359} 7.754514) 505 | 24,255| 10,695.895, 441 
Presbyterian Ministers | | 
Fund | 239412) 21.2 49959) 1,18} 256368) 216 | 10 1681; 101 | 385) 156516) 407 1,580| 413965) 262 
Protective Life 83.340) 8.1 29.579) 84 26761; 319 | 33 3360} 102 | 439| 226320) 516 556) 256441 46 
Provident Life & Acc... | 63,006) 2.8 33 931 106 28377; 268 | 16 3765| 235 115} 64248) 472 237; 86390! 365 
Provident Mutual, Fa. 989996) 23.0 —403 927) 8298) 2764552) 333 | 490| 184602 378 5,056} 2493630) 493 13844) 5442784) 393 
Prudential. N. J. 4,943 035, 53 1162691, 17222| 7.192439, 418 | 1,141) 455775) 399 14616) 8441003) 578 | 32979) 16089217, 488 
Reliance Life 89952} 2.7 —385 590) 102C) 278184) 270 | 237} 59544) 251 1.000} 643159) 643 2267} 980887) 433 
Security Mutual, N. Y. 294277| 17.5 —60 542 19€ 94587; 483 | 217, 50011) +230 713| 538523, 755 | 1,126) 683117, 607 
Southwestern, Texas....| 2590846) 47.8 1 040,954 867, 41353¢ 477 | 1,811) 1279 761| 707 | 21,097) 11378327) 539 | 23,775) 13,071624) 550 
| | | | | 
Standard Ins., Ore. | 164 030] 21.3 86 803) 391, 122281) 313 | 269) 138587, 515 | 267} (64868) 243 927, 325736) 351 
Standard Life. Ind. | 344251) 60.9 271 737 57 37452) 657 32 38885, 118 | 60; 767,618, 128 150} 843955, 563 
State Mutual, Vass. 1385827) 24.2 174696} 281€) 1077754) 383 285 66818} 234 | 3794) 1,985,762) 523 | 6895) 3130334) 454 
Teachers Ins. & Anruity.| 2449843) 91.5 824462} 7588) 521091F| 687 | 43090) 8817815! 205 | 13.751| 28785366) 209 | 64.429 42814096) 665 
Travelers Insurance....| 8 686 367) 41.1 7,635 228} 9828) 4,565 297, 464 2497; 261732} 105 | 11,186) 9,962256) 891 23 509) 17,134.879| 729 
| | | 
Union Central | 1688495) 35.1 —2213,189| 7,750, 2727017) 352 | 2,491! 1,245942) 500 10,079} 8 235.139) 817. | 20320) 12208098) 601 
Union Mutual. Ve. 81477; 2.1 —71.1 387/ 123908) 320 | 29 25612) 883 571; 288,817; 506 | 987/ 438336) 444 
United Peneft Neb.....| 226599) 74 | —7 380,143) 453} 205094, 453 | 1,012) 979342) 968 4,432) 3,691,884, 833 | 6897) 4876320) 827 
Volunteer State 51,404, 6.7 2 851| 72} 27.101, 376 | 52) 15653) 301 176 58,073} 330 | 300; 100826) 336 
Washington National 180,857, 15.3 123 060) 150| 40,678} 271 66} 19809) 300 384) 145,024) 378 | 600) 205412) 685 
| | 7 ——— - - one auhangeremmaemnts = | , 
Totals (70 Companies)| 123929822) 191  - 45323258) 431942/143,34122€/ 332 | 184789) 63804782) 412 | 609,004/359,158,665) 590 |1.195 736/566 304,674, 474 











+ Excludes group arruities and suprlerrentary contracts. 
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She 
needs 
a 
pension, 
too. 


Some of your clients are planning to retire on pensions provided by their 


employers. 


Remind these people that their wives are likely to survive them by five or ten 
years, particularly when the wife is younger than the husband. 


Most pensions stop with the employee’s death. Thus the wife is very likely to 
need some sort of pension for her own support. 


You can offer clients any one of several forms of Travelers Life insurance 
that provide for paid-up insurance at age 65. In this way the client can be sure that 
his wife will have an income in the event of the termination of his pension due to 


death. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


investments 


THOUGHTS ON THE FUTURE OF 
PROPERTY AND INVESTMENT VALUES 


O you think we might be in a new 

investment era? In the last issue 
of THe SpecTAToR we injected such a 
thought, summarizing the new and 
powerful forces influencing not only 
investment policy but the business cycle 
as well. These new forces, not the least 
of which is political, need to be ap- 


fully understand the present trends in 
financial markets. Managed money is 
one of the many new terms and it is a 
potent one. 

Legislatures follow social and eco- 
nomic change. The change from a free 
to a managed money market brought ac- 
tion by the legislatures of state after 
state in expanding the investment base. 


This expanding took the form of per- 
mitting common stocks to be included 
as a part of trust portfolios, investment 
funds in general, and in some states a 
small portion of assets of life insurance 


.companies. The arguments, extending 


over twenty years, that common stocks 
were entitled to investment status, were 
of no avail, but the advent of managed 
money forced the legal expansion 0! 
the investment base. 


Perhaps a Cause 


Probably the inauguration of Social! 
Security by the government was instru- 
mental in bringing about the condition 
which now places such large amounts 
of money in the investment markets, 
thus requiring a larger field in which 
to operate. More and more companies 
have been establishing pension plans, 
and more trusts of one type or another 
have been formed, all with the purpose 
of providing some supplemental income 
to the Social Security payments by the 
government. These funds have a con- 
stant stream of money coming to them 
for investment. The money must seek 
an outlet to produce an income to make 
possible the hopes and promises of the 
trust or pension fund. This type of 
buying presents a fairly steady demand 
for investments of all types, which was 
lacking in the past. It could produce a 
much more even trend in financial mar- 
kets, as buying is planned and con- 





preciated and properly evaluated to 
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FIFTY SHORT 
YEARS 


“Fifty long years!” says the pessi- 
mist. 


“Fifty short years!”—That’s the 
way it’s said by the optimists, the 
young in spirit. That’s the way we 
say it here. 


We are just finishing our first half 
century this year . . . all under our 
original management. We’ve done 
very well up to now, and we're 
headed for bigger things in the 
years ahead. 
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sistent. Securities are purchased on the 
basis of value at the time funds are 
available, to fit in with the overall ob- 
jective of the particular fund. 


Money Employed 

Common stocks attract attention 
when yields are good and when there 
are reasons to believe that the existing 
dividend will be maintained. Money 
cannot be held idle for long periods of 
time while some committee is deciding 
whether or not the market in general 
is going to advance or have a correction. 
Money only makes money when it is 
actively employed, and the present 
pressure of funds seeking employment 
is persistent. A fear of a business re- 
cession or depression will influence the 
type of buying, but it will not put an 
end to the flow of funds that must be 
put to work. This fact may account, to 
an extent, for the failure of markets to 


decline drastically except from the 
shock of some strong external force. 
The outbreak of war in Korea was a 
good example, when there was a tem- 
porary hesitancy as to the outlook and 
the demand for common stocks was 
temporarily eased. It was more of a 
cessation of demand than of liquida- 
tion. It didn’t take long, however, for 
the equilibrium to be re-established, at 
which time the normal buying power 
was again in evidence. Reversals, in 
such cases, are sharp—not the same as 
would be true in a weak speculative 
position. The period from 1946-1949 
was another example. During those 
three years demand for stocks increased 
as they approached an apparently ac- 
ceptable investment level (163 on the 
Dow-Jones Average). When near the 
end of the period the level was broken, 
a heavy liquidating movement—under 
the old rules—was supposed to follow. 


The reverse occurred. After a few days 
persistent demand increased and the 
163 has not since been approached. 

It would appear, therefore, that we 
are in an experimental investment era 
—an era in which we are trying to 
evaluate the future under rules en- 
tirely different from the past. The long 
term inflationary trend is obvious, and 
it is also obvious at the moment that 
the government thinks it can control, 
within limits, the seriousness of any 
business downturn—in other words, 
that the business cycle of old can be 
flattened out. This concept still re- 
mains to be proved, but it is a present 
influence on investment policy. 

In this new atmosphere of managed 
money, managed cycles and the grow- 
ing influence of large corporations and 
special pressure groups, many new ideas 
can germinate. It is within the realm 
of imagination that a new definition of 
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value could evolve. Investment man- 
agers might some day be convinced that 
the large and successful companies of 
the country will continue to grow and 
prosper, and that an investment in the 
equities of such corporations is as safe 
an investment as can be obtained. This 
thought, backed by the inflationary 
trend, which would be undermining in 
the purchasing power of the dollar, and 
the thought that business cycles could 
be artificially controlled, might once 
more result in the yield from good qual- 
ity common stocks closely approaching 
the yield on bonds. 
A Viewpoint 

As one investor put it—“If I set 
aside a specific amount of fixed income 
obligations to cover the education of 
my children ten years from now, I might 
be forced to add to it because of the 
depreciation of the dollar. But, on the 
other hand, if I put aside the same 
amount of money in good common 
stocks, I might make up some, or all 
of the loss due to inflation. If I choose 
common stocks and there should be a 
deflationary dip within the long term 
inflationary trend, I might have to put 
up more money to cover the ten year 
obligation. To me it seems like an even 
bet as to the cost of any project ten 


years from now, but the purchase of 
good quality common stocks appears to 
be more in line with the trend of the 
times.” Sad but true, the future is so 
uncertain that you cannot say how much 
it will cost to educate your children 
when they reach college age, so that 
the safety value of fixed income ob- 
ligations providing a definite amount of 
dollars at a definite future date, loses 
a lot of its former attractiveness. 

That there is danger in these con- 
cepts, particularly the ability of gov- 
ernment to control natural economic 
forces, is obvious. The trend indicates 
that big business is going to stay big, 
and earnings are to grow in an expand- 
ing inflationary economy, so the buying 
of good quality common stocks over a 
period of time could work out profit- 
ably. A break-down of the managed 
money technique, would demoralize 
government credit and most values 
whether fixed, equity or mixed. 


New Techniques? 


We are not necessarily in a new era, 
but we may be developing a new tech- 
nique of investment to tie in with the 
technique of managed money. We 
should not be too sure that the old 
guideposts will stand the strain of the 





II 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


new pressures that are being exerted, 
both domestic and international. The 
desire for security, in this uncertain 
age, requires that more and more funds 
be set aside for that purpose. These 
funds are potential support for any 
type of investment that shows good 
value and which holds out promise for 
the period ahead. Moreover, they are 
semi-permanent, not likely to be dumped 
two weeks later. These funds are han- 
dled in the most part by experienced 
investment managers, with the result 
that your markets may become more 
and more professional. Quality and 
growth may appeal more than transitory 
earnings. Although dividend income 
will undoubtedly be given considerable 
thought, where income is essential, 
particularly in the purchase of common 
stocks, this will be only one of many 
criteria. The investment approach to 
all security values should be more in- 
fluential as time goes on, which in it- 
self should be a stabilizing factor in 
the markets. 

These thoughts are offered not as an 
outline of what is to be, but to provoke 
thinking among intelligent investors, 
with the object of orienting our minds 
to the changes in world thought as it 
applies to property and investment re- 
turn. 
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sales slants 


SOCIAL SECURITY CAN BE 


A VITAL SALES AID 


F a radio or television quiz-master is 

ever hard pressed for a 64-dollar 
brain-wracker, he’d do well to look up 
George N. Butz in New York. Mr. Butz, 
Equitable Society agent, L. A. Miner 
Agency, New York City, would advise: 
“Ask your contestant this question: 
‘Mr. X. how much will you and Mrs. X 
receive from Social Security after you 


Non-Cancellable and 


(GJuaranteed 


reach age 65?’ That query,” he would 
assure the quiz-master, “will protect 
your prize-money better than a carload 
of armed guards with drawn guns.” 


Question Repeated 


The confidence with which Mr. Butz 
would make this assertion is based on 
the almost universal reaction he has re- 
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ceived while making the same inquiry 
of life insurance prospects. In almost 
every case, the question has been met 
with a blank stare as the man failed to 
dredge up even a small amount of 
knowledge concerning his Social Se- 
curity status, 

“It is surprising,” Mr. Butz states, 
“how few people, even after almost 
fifteen years of Social Security, have 
more than a vague idea of what the Act 
provides. Astonishingly few people 
know what their benefits will be at age 
65, and only about one person in a hun- 
dred who is above average in education 
and earning ability knows how much 
his wife and children would be entitled 
to receive from Social Security in the 
event he does not live to retirement age. 
The majority of persons do not even 
know that the Social Security Act pro- 
vides an income death benefit when 
there are children under eighteen years 
of age.” 


A Selling Aid 


Mr. Butz became acquainted with 
this lack of knowledge concerning the 
barest fundamentals of Social Security 
by his pointed attempt in almost every 
interview, to put Social Security to 
work for him. 

“My accurate outline of Social Se- 
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curity benefits gets the prospect in a 
receptive frame of mind and makes him 
feel that the agent is really trying to 
help him,” Mr. Butz states. 

“Some agents who have felt that So- 
cial Security is a deterrent to the sale 
of life insurance might think this pro- 
cedure unsound,” he continues. “But 
my experience has given me positive 
proof that the opposite is true. Instead 
of a deterrent, it is a definite aid to 
sales. Even with the increased benefits 
that are provided by the 1950 amend- 
ment, Social Security is far from ade- 
quate. Income and living costs have in- 


creased during the last few years so 
that the increased Social Security bene- 
fits still leave a big gap which must be 
filled in by some other source. For most 
people the only practical method of fill- 
ing the gap is the proper application of 
an adequate amount of life insurance. 


Key to Success 


If asked to pin-point the basic reason 
for his success in qualifying for a long 
string of Equitable Society production 
club attainments Mr. Butz has a ready 
answer: unstinted service. If asked in 





One hundred and eight to be exact. Berkshire Life’s new 
“Merchandise Chart” catalogues the complete line of 108 
Adult and Juvenile Plans, Riders and Coverages. 

With this substantial increase in contracts Berkshire 
Life enters its second century of service and security 
with a more complete, more attractive line of modern 
“sales-producing” policies and coverages. 
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BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are in- 
vited to write to the nearest Berkshire General Agent 
for FREE copies of both the handy pocket-size 
Merchandise Chart and Portfolio which outline the 
many unusual sales opportunities. 


* * * 






ELECTED PRESIDENT: Don 
Compton was elected president of 
Pyramid Life of Topeka, Kansas, 
succeeding Charles M. Howell. Jr. 





what way it is performed, he will be 
quick to explain: 

“Although it is less important today 
than a year ago, when talking to people 
in higher income brackets I have them 
check their Social Security account in 
Baltimore. Occasionally one encounters 
a person who has changed positions 
and as a result there was overpayment 
of Social Security tax. This fact will be 
revealed on that statement, if the job 
change was made within the last four 
years. If an overpayment was made, an 
employe is entitled to a refund, and 
who doesn’t appreciate a refund, espe- 
cially from the Government. 


Post Cards Used 


“I also find it a good practice to 
carry a supply of stamped post cards 
in my sales kit which are addressed to 
the prospect in care of me. I explain 
that the statement will be returned to 
me so that I can interpret the informa- 
tion in a subsequent interview. Most 
people have not checked their account 
in years, if at all, and are anxious to do 
so when the reasons why they should 
are explained to them. I am helpful by 
filling in the card and mailing it after 
the prospect has signed it. I don’t leave 
it with him to mail because he may for- 
get to do so for a week or two. This 
will unnecessarily delay my second or 
sales interview and make it more difl- 
cult to do business with the prospect. 

“It is not surprising to me,” Mr. Butz 
concludes, “that in following this pro- 
cedure I often, in addition to sales, pick 
up some good referred leads and estab- 
lish many fine friendships.” 

Equitable Items 
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“Russian Roulette" 


INCE World War II we often read 

of young people being killed while 
playing “Russian Roulette.” Suc- 
cinctly put, the “game” consists of the 
players spinning the cylinder of a re- 
volver in which there is one live cart- 
ridge, then putting the revolver to his 
head and pulling the trigger—without 
peeking, of course. The spinning is to 
be done with deftness and dexterity so 
that the hammer falls on an empty 
chamber. How much the “game” is 
played with success we do not know, 
because we only hear about the mis- 
takes when youthful brains are spat- 
tered on the altar of exhibitionism. We 
did not expect to read about the 
“game” in the law reports, but we 
suppose all manner of deaths eventually 
wind up in the law reports, particu- 
larly in cases on life insurance. 

The case in question is Thompson v. 
Prudential, Georgia Court of Appeals, 
June 28, 1951. The beneficiary sought 
to recover’double indemnity on two life 
policies covering the life of her son, 
Robert Thompson. The insured was 
killed while playing “Russian Rou- 
lette.” To best understand the facts 
leading to his death and how they fit 
into the provisions of the policy we 
quote the testimony of an eye witness 
who said: 

“The night before his death Robert 
took a gun out and he was showing us 
how he could put one bullet in it and 
spin the cylinder around and make it 
hit on the bottom. He did that five or 
six times that night and the bullet al- 
ways landed on the bottom. He pulled 
the trigger, but the bullet didn’t fire. 
i did not pull the trigger that night. 
He just showed it to me after he had 
twisted it. I saw the bullet in the cyl- 
inder and it was on the very bottom. 
That was the night before his death. 
.. + (The night of his death) Robert 
got the gun out and asked me if I 
wanted to play ‘Russian Roulette’ and 
I said I did. He got the gun and took 
all the bullets out except one and 








By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


down to cases 


twisted the cylinder around and handed 
the gun to me. I looked at it and said, 
‘Let’s put it up. Don’t play with it.’ 
Robert said, ‘All right, I will do it 
first.’ He took the gun and put it to 
his head and fired it. He ... (had 
taken) the cartridges out and put them 
on the counter there. 

“There was just one left in the cyl- 
inder. He spun the cylinder and 
handed the gun to me and I took it 
in my hand and looked at it. When 
I looked at it the bullet was next to the 
top. I didn‘t tell Robert that it was 
next to the top. I didn’t think any- 
thing would happen. I didn’t think 
the gun would fire; (I thought) that 
the bullet would have to be on top 
(to fire). When I saw the bullet it 
lacked one space of being even with 
the barrel, but Robert Thompson never 
saw that. He took the pistol and 
pointed it at his head and pulled the 
trigger. 

Flirting with Fate 

“When Robert took the bullets out 
of the pistol that night and spun it, 
that was the same thing he did the 
night before. He didn’t do it but one 
time the night of his death. The night 
before he did it five or six times. The 
gun did not fire the night before... . 
As I testified on direct examination, 
Robert didn’t see the bullet. I know 
he didn’t see it because he didn’t look 
at it. He just took the pistol out of 
my hand and put it to his head. 

“He was looking at me when he took 
the gun out of my hand and said that 
he would do it first. He put the pistol 
to his own head and pulled the trig- 
ger. That was the shot that killed him. 
That was the way he got killed. That 
is the way you play ‘Russian Roulette’ 
according to the rules of the game and 
according to my understanding of the 
way you play it.” 

At the close of all the evidence, the 
trial court directed a verdict for the 
company and the beneficiary appealed. 
The Georgia Court of Appeals first 
pointed out that: 


“A consideration of the literally hun- 
dreds of cases where the courts have 
sought to construe such provisions in 
policies of insurance and interpret ‘ac- 
cidental means’ brings one to the sharp 
realization of the great truth in Jus- 
tice Cardozo’s warning, ‘The attempted 
distinction between accidental results 
and accidental means will plunge this 
branch of the law into a Serbonian 
Bog. The cases are in irreconcilable 
conflict.” (The Court refers to cases 
on the general question of “accidental 
means” and not to the specific case of 
“Russian Roulette” which, at this time, 
appears to be a novelty.) The Court 
then reviewed the facts in this case 
and said: 

“In such a case, it will be presumed 
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that the participant intended that he 
should be killed or injured should fate 
stop the cartridge in the spinning cyl- 
inder in firing position. One engaging 
in such a bizarre pastime with a lethal 
weapon, if he be compos mentis, knows 
that he is courting death or severe in- 
jury, and will be held to have intended 
such obvious and well known results, 
if he is killed or injured. 

“The insured, so far as the evidence 
showed, was not ‘play-acting’ or en- 
gaging in a pseudo game of Russian 
Roulette. The cartridges were not 
blanks. He placed a ‘live’ cartridge in 
the cylinder of the revolver and made 
no effort to ascertain the position in 
which the cartridge stopped in relation 
to the firing mechanism, before pulling 
the trigger. Such reckless abandon 
and exposure to a known and obvious 
danger cannot be said to have been 
accidental, nor can it be said that his 
death was effected by accidental means. 

“The most that can be said for such 


a participant is that he hoped the cart- 
ridge would not stop in the firing posi- 
tion when his turn to pull the trigger 
came. Under these circumstances we 
think the plaintiff failed to establish 
that the insured’s death was effected 
by accidental means within the mean- 
ing of that term in the policies of in- 
surance and it follows that the trial 
court did not err in directing a ver- 
dict for the defendant, nor in over- 
ruling the motion for a new trial.” 


We are not certain that all courts 
would reach this same decision, and 
there could be some adverse argument, 
but we know of no other case in point 
at this writing. In any event, insureds 
in Georgia should not engage in Rus- 
sian Roulette if they care to have their 
beneficiaries recover on the double in- 
demnity provision. In fact, it might be 
a good idea to refrain from Russian 
Roulette any place. We see nothing 
wrong with parchesi or checkers. 
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FAITH even as small as a mustard seed—is the thing that has made 


many wonderful things possible for us in U.S. A. Faith in our God, our Country, 
and our ability—Faith and a burning ambition to make the very best of life 


We have been a little confused, a little worried, life seemingly had become 
quite complicated, but today Faith is at the helm. Proof? Among many things, 
the growth of life insurance. $234 Billion ih force has dwarfed the most opti- 
mistic forecasts—a vivid demonstration of the increasing recognition of life 
insurance as a basic implement of family financial protection. Faith in our God, 
our Country and of our people has made this possible. 

Are you interested as a Life Underwriter? You will 
find it pays to be friendly with a company building for 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Friendly Company 
FRANKFORT @ 


INDIANA 

















ASSETS 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


BENEFITS PAID SINCE 1902 











PERTINENT STATISTICS 


Over $133,000,000 
Over $554,000,000 


Over $ 58,000,000 


Aid Association for Lutherans 


Legal Reserve Fraternal Life Insurance 


Home Office 
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APPLETON, WISCONSIN 





A Question of Disability 


ACOB LIPNICK carried two li‘e 

policies with the New York Life, 
each. providing for additioal benefits n 
the event of total and permanent d:s- 
ability. 

The insured had diabetes and 
claimed the benefits of total disability. 
The company rejected the claim and 
defended the subsequent lawsuit. After 
the evidence the trial court gave the 
following instruction to the jury: 


“The court instructs the jury for the 
defendant that the piaintiff is not en- 
titled to recover on his claim of total 
and permanent disability unless you 
find from the evidence that the insured 
is so disabled by bodily disease that 
he is wholly prevented from perform- 
ing any work, from following any oc- 
cupation, or from engaging in any 
business for profit, and that he will 
be so disabled for the remainder of 
his life.” 


The court then went on to instruct 
the jury, at the request of the insured, 
as follows: 


“The court instructs the jury for the 
plaintiff that in order for one to be 
totally disabled within the meaning of 
the insurance policies here sued on, 
it is not necessary that he be wholly 
incapacitated to perform any duty in- 
cident to his usual employment or 
business, and the court instructs you 
that if you believe from the evidence 
that the plaintiff is prevented by his 
illness from doing the substantial acts 
required of him in his business, or 
if you believe from the evidence that 
his physical condition is such that com- 
mon care and prudence require that 
he cease doing all substantial acts re- 
quired of him in his business, then you 
will find for the plaintiff in the amount 
sued for, if you further believe from 
the evidence that the disability of 
plaintiff is permanent.” 


An Appeal 


There was a judgment for the com- 
pany and the insured appealed to the 
Mississippi Supreme Court. The latter 
court reversed the judgment for the 
company and ordered a new trial be- 
cause the first instruction did no! cor- 
rectly state the law. The fact that 
the second instruction given at the re- 
quest of the insured was correc! did 
not cure the erroneous instruction and 
may have confused the jury to the 
detriment of the insured. 


(Lipnick v. New York Life, Missi 
sippi Supreme Court, June 11, 1951.) 
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Equitable Society 


MAJOR medical expense policy 
that will make an extended hos- 
pitalization benefits plans directly 
available to individuals and families. 
as well as to employer - employee 
groups, was announced by the Equita- 
ble Society. Known as the /n-Hospital 
Major Expense policy, it is designed 
jo protect against the heavy costs of 
wajor illness or accident which often 
jar exceed the benefits paid out 
tarough usual basic hospital-surgical 
plans. 
In a statement announcing the new 
policy, Thomas I. Parkinson, company 
president, said: “A year-long study of 





No hocus-pocus in this focus 


Stereoptican viewing was a popular parlor 
pastime back in 1891, the year LIFE of 

GEORGIA was founded. Read about that 
fabulous era in “The Southern Sentinel,” 

newspaper published to commemorate our 
60th Anniversary. Write us for a copy. 





contract guide 


the field has convinced us that there 
is a real need for this ‘medical disaster’ 
protection. The people want it and it 
is up to the life insurance companies 
to provide it. We cannot afford to pace 
the planning of new services with in- 
dustry’s fear of government encroach- 
ment. We have to do more creative 
thinking than that. There is a public 
need for the new service and that has 
dictated our action.” 


Policy Facts 


Six different plans will be available 
and annual premiums will range from 
$24 to $175. The policies will be writ- 
ten on the basis of a health question- 
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Fifty-Seventh Year of 
Dependable Service 





* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $173,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $76,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
102,000 
force is over $211,000,000 . . . The 
Life 
Opportunities — with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities — for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Muruat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 





naire without medical examunation. 
Under the Equitable’s family plan, hus- 
band and wife are accepied up to age 
55 and unmarried children from birth 
to age 18. The policy also provides 
that any child born after the insurance 
has been issued will be automatically 
covered without additional charge, if 
he or she is not the first child to be 
included. 

Policies written on an_ individual 
basis have the same maximum age (up 
to 55) and in both cases— individual 
and family coverage—the following ex- 
penses will be paid: Hospital charges 
for room and board; drugs; operating 
room; x-ray and laboratory work; spe- 
cial services; and doctors’, surgeons’ 
and nurses’ charges for services ren- 
dered during hospitalization. 


All Covered 


The policy covers every member of 
a family for amounts up to $2,500 or 
$5,000 each, depending upon which one 
of the six plans is chosen. These lim- 
its hold for every separate accident or 
illness. Daily room and board benefits 
are $10 or $15, depending upon the 
plan, with no individual limits on mis- 
cellaneous hospital charges or medi- 
cal, surgical, or nursing costs. 

However, to give the insured a finan- 
cial interest in the amounts charged 
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for these latter services, as well as to 
set up a safeguard against too lavish 
use of expensive facilities and services, 
each plan will have a “coinsurance” 
provision. This provision requires the 
insured to pay 25 per cent of these 
expenses, in excess of deductible 
clauses ranging from $100, $300 or 
$500, depending on the policy issued. 
The Equitable pays the remaining 75 
per cent. 


Benefits Illustrated 


For example, an Equitable hospital- 
ization policyholder with a $100 “de- 


ductible clause” who was hospitalized 
with a serious illness for 100 days 
might have a $1,000 charge for hos- 
pital room and board plus $700 for 
such other costs as doctors’, nurses’, 
surgeons’ and similar fees. The Equi- 
table plan would pay all of the $1,000 
hospital bill and three quarters ($525) 
of other costs, less the $100 deductible. 
Thus, the patient would pay only $275 
instead of $1,700. In many cases even 
this charge would be paid for in whole 
or part if the patient belonged to one 
of the popular hospital plans, such as 
Blue Cross or Blue Shield. 
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“Let's do our good turn for the day ... tell him where 
the old man’s hiding!” 


Bankerslifemen Get Results 
From Doing Good Turns 


We’ve all heard often “one good turn deserves another” and 
that is what happens with typical Bankers/ifemen. They do 
good turns and have good turns done for them. 


As a result, of thorough training and careful supervision, 
Bankers/ifemen learn to be very sure that their reeommenda- 
tions will be “good turns” for their prospects and clients. It 


pays off for them. 


Because typical Bankers/ifemen do make sound recom- 
mendations always, they are the kind of life underwriters you 
like to know as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS 
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Columbus Mutual 


OINCIDENT with the release of « 

new rate book in July, 5, 10 anc 
15 year renewable and convertibl: 
term plans were issued by Columbu 
Mutual. The same renewal and con- 
version features are embodied in al! 
three plans, being convertible to an, 
life or endowment plan for the same 
amount or less. Prior to policy anni- 
versary nearest to insured’s sixtieth 
birthday, no Evidence of Insurability 
is required. Conversion at either ai- 
tained age or original age is permitted, 

The plans are automatically renew- 
able at the expiration of original or 
renewal period, without evidence of in- 
surability, provided the insured’s at- 
tained age at the end of the new term 
does not exceed 65 years. 

Premium waiver and _ accidental 
death benefits may be added to con- 
tracts with the policy automatically 
converting to 20 Pay Life at the in- 
sured’s sixtieth birthday if premium: 
are being waived. 

Announcement was also made that 
Disability Income may be added to all 
plans issued by the company, except 
term. The benefit provides for $10.00 
per month income for each $1,000 of 
insurance. 


Mutual Benefit (Newark) 


HE company has increased its limit 
of single premium insurance, plus 
paid-up insurance or insurance which 
would normally become paid-up within 
five years, from $50,000 to $150,000 on 
any one life, subject to the limits for 
various ages at issue. The limit on the 
amount of insurance which can be 
changed to the paid-up form or to any 
form of insurance which would nor- 
mally become paid-up within five years 
from the date of change has also been 
raised from $50,000 to $150,000. 
Limitations on premiums paid in ad- 
vance have been increased to 20 years’ 
premiums and $50,000 in total amount, 
instead of 10 years’ premiums for a 
$25,000 total. However, the company 
will not accept in advance more than 
half the remaining premiums on a Lim- 
ited Premium policy until the contract 
has been in force five years. The rate 
of discount on advance premiums will 
remain at two per cent. 


Eastern Life 


HE company has adopted additional 

term riders and a waiver of pre- 
mium provision applicable to juvenile 
insurance. A term rider which doubles 
or triples the death benefit of the basic 
policy may be applied for with the life 
expectancy term, ordinary life, limited 
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pavment and higher premium plans of 
insurance. 

A 20 year plan is issued at ages 20 
to 45, a 15 year plan at ages 25 to 50, 
and a plan to age 65 is issued at ages 
46 to 55. All plans are written with or 
without disability. The minimum basic 
policy on which the rider will be issued 
is $2,500. 

The double or triple protection rider 
is convertible to ordinary life or en- 
dowment plans within the first 10 years 
from the date of issue for ages 20 to 
50 inclusive, and up to 5 years from 


adopted. It provides for the waiver of 
premium until the child reaches age 21, 
by either the death or total disability 
of the applicant prior to that time. 


The Travelers 


NEW life insurance contract, pro- 
viding unusual insurance cover- 
age at low rates, and featuring auto- 
matic guaranteed reduction in premium, 
has been announced by The Travelers. 
Known as the Preferred Life Con- 
tract, the policy will be written on men 
and self-supporting unmarried women 


between the ages of 16 and 59. The 
coverage will be limited to applicants 
who meet selective standards of under- 
writing in all respects. The minimum 
contract will be $10,000. 

Premiums are payable for life with 
automatic guaranteed reduction in pre- 
mium beginning with the second year. 

Premium waiver disability provision 
is an integral part of the contract with 
rates the same for men and women. Ad- 
ditional indemnity provision may also 
be added to the basic contract and elec- 
tive settlement benefits are available. 





the date of issue for ages above 50. The 
riders include cash surrender and loan 
values, paid-up term and extended term. 


Family Income Rider 


A family income rider for $20.00 
monthly income for each $1,000 of in- 
surance is written for a 20, 15, or 10 
year period from the issue date of the 
policy to which it is attached. The 
$20.00 monthly family income rider 
may be applied for with the life ex- 
yectancy term, ordinary life, limited 
payment and higher premium plans of 
nsurance. The 20 and 15 year plans 
are issued at ages 20 to 50, the 10 year 
plan at ages 20 to 55. All plans are 
written with or without disability. 

A waiver of premium provision 
which applies to juvenile’ insurance is 
another plan which the Eastern has 


FRENCH EXPERTS BEGIN U.S 
fire and casualty insurance executives began a five-week tour of 
the U. S. with a meeting at the Institute of Life Insurance. At the 
head table are Holgar J. Johnson, president of the Institute; Eldon 
R. Waliingford, assistant general counsel of the Life Insurance 
Association; Arthur C. Daniels, executive assistant of the Institute. 











Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 





Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Executive Offices 
10 East Fayette St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 




















Don’t Guess About Life Policies 


The facts are in the 1951 Handy Guide. Company 
policy forms are shown in easy-to-read type. Added 
features include waiver of premium and double in- 
demnity benefits and valuable table on reserves. A 
must for all life insurance people. Send $10 today. 


THE SPECTATOR 


Dept. H 56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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- $io sean Disab 
all ones (ordinary life or eae, need 
effective sales tools like this are*‘old” 
Philadelphia stories to Philadelphia. . 
Lifemien .. . it's the kind of home office“ 
help that every man expects and gers.” - 
_» .. . Liberal contracts . » Cooperative 
underwriting. _ competitive rates ~ 
: planned progsams that, get 
ee dotted line action, all mean 
-“. -vastly increased earnings for 
Philadelphia Lifemen..We're 
_ growing . . because we 
“ ‘ work nee. 


| HIILADELPHIA Lire— 
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217. Vanee on Insurance 


The Third Edition of this popular 
treatise on the law of insurance was 
authored by B. M. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent and counsel, Connecticut General, 
published by the West Publishing Co. 
This single-volume textbook containing 
1311 pages has been thoroughly revised 
(the Second Edition was published in 
1930) and covers essentially all phases 
of insurance law. 

Both the First and Second Editions, 
authored by Professor William Rey- 
nolds Vance, were widely circulated 
and were considered standard texts for 
law students and by actuarial and other 
students of insurance. This textbook 
was also used extensively by lawyers 
and often cited by the courts. The price 
is $8.50 delivered. 


218. Letter Opener 


The DoAll Letter Opener operates 
quickly and simply and all the envelope 
shavings fall into a concealed, remov- 
able tray. The manufacturer says the 
machine has a precision-ground lifetime 
steel cutting blade which will cut off a 
hair’s thickness of envelope, thus guar- 
anteeing the safety of the contents. The 
opener weighs little more than a pound 
and retails at $5.95, Literature will be 
sent. 


219. Business Booklet 


Possible and best or better solutions 
to business continuation and estate 
problems of sole proprietors, partners 
and stockholders of close corporations 
are outlined in “Business As Usual—or 
Yours Today, Whose Tomorrow?” a 
new 32-page booklet by Harold O. 
Love, of Love, Snyder & Lewis, Detroit 
law firm. 

Evaluation of a business interest, 
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Showcase Editor 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Please send me further information on the following: 


Your Company or Agency........ 


the showcase 


A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THA™ 
WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOUR BUSINESS 


methods of paying the purchase price 
and various types of buy and sell agree- 
ments are discussed. The payment of 
the purchase price, special arrange- 
ments where life insurance is employed 
to fund the plan, and collateral bene- 
fits of buy and sell agreements are re- 
viewed. Single copies cost $1. 


220. Luminous Telephone Dial 
“Glo-Dile” a luminous telephone dial, 

is now ready for national distribution. 

This effective yet inexpensive instru- 


ment has letters and numbers which 
glow brightly in the dark. It is made 
of two plastic halves which quickly 
lock in place between the dial rotary 
and the dial face of any standard dial 
telephone. 


The manufacturer claims that “Glo- 
Dile” will not loosen, even if the tele- 
phone is accidentally dropped. It is of 
special value during blackouts, power 
failures, sick rooms, hospitals, ete. 
“Glo-Dile” retails for only $1.49. Fur- 


ther information sent on request. 





(ZONE) (STATE). 





221. Book on Selling 

Hugh S. Bell, general agent, Equit- 
able of lowa (Seattle), has authored 
“How to Succeed in Life Insurance 
Selling.” Concentrating on the funda- 
mental mechanics of life insurance 
selling, the book offers the new agent 
specific and minute suggestions on sell- 
ing life insurance. For the established 
agent, it offers a review of points he 
should know but has sometimes forgot- 
ten and will serve as a constant refer- 
ence source. 

For any sales training course, it fills 
a gap that exists in almost all of then— 
the basic mechanics and techniques of 
getting out, calling on people, pre 
senting life insurance, and integra‘ing 
field and office work. The price is $'.50 
for 1 to 6 copies with special quantity 
prices. 














